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See the facts—ask for the proof when 
you select a bookkeeping book — 


Get the answers to these questions: 


1. What is the background of the successful experience of the authors? 
2. How much care was used in the preparation of the book? 

3. Was the book tried out in classes and revised as a result of these trials? 
4 


. Do you have to adjust your course of study to fit the book, or can you 
obtain a book that will fit your course of study? 


5. Does the textbook provide an ample supply of exercises, problems, 
projects, and practice sets? 


6. Can optional projects and practice sets be obtained with or without 
business papers? 


7. ls adequate instructional material available, such as workbooks, study 
guides, and achievement tests? 


8. Are adequate solutions provided? 

9. Can you obtain detailed courses of study for the book? 
10. What is the cost of the book as compared with other books? 
11. What is the record of successful use of the book? 


v 


Let us give you the facts. We can furnish you more for your 
money than you can get in any other bookkeeping course. In 
your next class, plan to use— 


20th Century Bookkeeping 
and Accounting 


Revised-Seventeenth Edition 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine by commercial teachers and for commercial 
teachers. Its purpose is to provide an open forum for the constructive discussion of 
problems of interest to the classroom teacher and to the profession as a whole. In 
view of the nature of the magazine, the South-Western Publishing Company does 
not necessarily promote or subscribe to the facts and theories in-the articles published. 
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FOR AN ELEMENTARY COURSE 
GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING by Crabbe and Slinker 


is on a steady march to new heights of popularity. It is now 
used in more than 3,000 schools. !ts popularity is based on 
the fact that the book is entirely in accord with the recog- 
nized aims of a course in elementary business training for the 
eighth or ninth grade. In many schools this course is offered 
to all pupils. It is particularly helpful as a preparatory course 
for pupils who are planning to continue in the commercial 
department. 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING is available in either a 
one-semester volume or a one-year volume, with optional 
workbooks, achievement tests, and a practice set. 


During the past school year 754 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO.  gchools adopted GENERAL BUSI- 
NESS TRAINING. Many more 


(Specialists in Business Education) schools have selected this book for 
the beginning of this school year. 
Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco Choose it for your next course. 
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EDITORIAL... 


Consumer Education 


**Consumer education”’ as an objective in commercial education is increas- 
ingly receiving the focus of attention. Some even suggest that commercial 
education in secondary schools will soon become essentially a program of 
consumer education. 


Just what is meant by the term is not always clear, but in the main, con- 
sumer education seems to refer to the type of education that will enable the 
individual to discover, secure, and make the most efficient use of economic goods 
and services which are or may be available, as contrasted with the kind of 
education that will enable the individual to participate on a vocational basis 
in the production or distribution of economic utilities. 


While the term is of recent coinage, consumer education in this sense is 
not a new objective in commercial education. Under ‘‘personal-use values,”’ 
*‘practical arts training,’’ and other designations, business courses have con- 
tributed much toward such an aim. However, older programs are no longer 
adequate. The depression period with the resultant investment and savings 
losses, reduced incomes, and decreased buying power has demonstrated all too 
well the need for better and more direct education in practical economics for 
consumers. The immediate problem is how more effective results to this end 
may be secured. 


First, it must be recognized that consumer education is an all-school 
objective to which every subject matter field has something to contribute. 
For example, home economics can, and does, do much to teach intelligent 
appreciation of qualities, styles, designs, appropriateness, and other values in 
materials, particularly foods and clothing. The principles learned in physics, 
chemistry, and other natural science courses may be made to assist greatly in 
the wise selection and utilization of commodities and equipment. Instructional 
materials in social science, mathematics, English, art, and other fields likewise 
may yield practical values for use in the everyday affairs of life. 


In such an all-school program of consumer education, the commercial 
department has contributions to make that are second to none, for it is here 
that responsibility primarily rests for training in the principles of business 
management, in the use of business procedures, in the fundamentals of money 
management, in the understanding of economic relationships, and in the 
rudiments of business transactions which are desirable for every citizen. To 
accomplish this most effectively, doubtless new teaching materials or a new 
organization of old materials for the specific purpose is needed. For the present, 
business teachers must do the best they can through their own initiative with 
existent materials. It also behooves business teachers to cooperate with other 
departments and on occasion take the lead in promoting an adequate program 
of consumer business education, exercising care, however, not to neglect the 
maintenance of suitable curricula for vocational business education. 


fant he Bettlet~ 


Associate Professor of Education 
University of Denver School of Commerce 
Denver, Colorado 
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A Symposium on Socio-Business Education 





The attention of many business teachers today is focused in greater or less 
degree on one or more phases of socio-business education. There are many 
conflicting ideas and theories about the meaning and scope of this very im- 
portant field of learning. With the cooperation of THE BALANCE SHEET, 
the Committee on Publications of the National Council of Business Education 
is sponsoring a series of articles, the fifth of which appears below. These 
articles will present differing points of view and will thoroughly explore the 
possibilities of the subject, in the hope that teachers may clarify their thinking 
and perhaps come to some common understanding about the fundamental 
principles and purposes of socio-business education. Comments are solicited. 














Three Fundamental Questions 


by 


R. G. Walters 
Grove City College 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 


“PERHAPS it is not too much to say 
that socio-business is in style today,” said Dr. 
E. G. Blackstone in the first article in this sym- 
posium on social-business education, and he 
stated a truth which, I am afraid, many of us 
are ignoring in our discussions of the subject. 
Social-business education 1s in style; it is more 
than in style—it is dangerously near to being a 
fad. We educators have always been notorious 
faddists. The Montessori method, vertical pen- 
manship, the Delsarte system, formal discipline, 
and apperception are examples of fads that 
swept the educational world in years past, and 
which now are almost educational curiosities. 
More recently we have found activity programs, 
projects, the Dalton plan, and the Winnetka plan 
holding the spotlight for a short time and then 
being eclipsed by some newer and seemingly 
more important educational movement. It is 
more than likely that within the next ten years 
social-business education will no longer be the 
subject of the feature articles in our commercial 
education periodicals, nor the main topic of dis- 
cussion in our commercial education conferences. 
The great amount of attention being given to 
social-business problems just now is a natural 
accompaniment of the social unrest produced by 
the depression, and it is more than likely that as 
the depression recedes, interest in social-business 
education will to some extent decline. Moreover, 
the ever-insistent demand for something new, 
which for a time produces an educational fad in 
the end helps kill the fad it creates. 
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We must admit, however, that all educational 
fads have, in a sense, been protests against pre- 
viously prevailing educational evils. So, too, the 
present emphasis on social-business education is 
a protest against the narrow, clerical type of 
training we too long called commercial education. 
Not only was this old type of commercial educa- 
tion lacking in social values, but it was also 
actually limited in vocational values, for some of 
the most important business occupations, notably 
selling, were wholly ignored. 

We may assume, then, that we all agree on 
one point—that the traditional commercial cur- 
riculum needed broadening. But from that point 
we seem to disagree, especially in answering the 
following questions: 


(1) Are we headed in the right direction? 


(2) Are we using the best method for advanc- 
ing in the direction we choose? 


(3) Are we going too far? 


It is difficult to answer the first question, be- 
cause, judging from many published statements, 
we seem to be going in several directions at once. 
Some educators favor a socialized commercial 
curriculum. The term “socialized curriculum” is 
a broad one, including as it does historical, socio- 
logical, civic, moral, and ethical phases of educa- 
tion, as well as those which are strictly economic. 
Hence, any attempt to socialize the commercial 
curriculum must include a revamping of required 
academic subjects as well as an expansion in 
what we generally look upon as the commercial 
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field. A second group of thinkers would limit our 
goal to just one part of the social program— 
economic education—although this goal is little 
discussed at present, possibly because we are 
uncertain of how much of what we have hereto- 
fore claimed as economic law is mere economic 
theory. Still a third group of educators would 
have as our goal a comparatively small part of 
economic education—consumer education. Just 
at present, this third goal is apparently receiving 
the keenest attention. 

In answer to my own question, then, “Are 
we headed in the right direction?” I would say 
that it seems as though we have a choice of three 
goals—a broad social-education program, a lim- 
ited economic-education program, and a still 
more limited consumer-education program. Of 
these, I prefer the first. 

And now for the second question, “Are we 
using the best method for advancing in the direc- 
tion we choose?” Whether we decide to move in 
the direction of social-commercial education, of 
economic education, or of consumer education, 
we will have two possible means of reaching our 
goal: (1) introducing special courses and (2) 
changing the nature of the courses we are already 
giving. 

Unquestionably a combination of these two 
methods would be best if our goal is the sociali- 
zation of the commercial curriculum. A rich 
offering of social-academic subjects—history, 
civics, vocational civics, and problems of democ- 
racy—should find a place in the curriculum to- 
gether with the social-commercial subjects— 
commercial law, commercial geography, sales- 
manship, and economics. In addition, the teacher 
should emphasize the social topics to be found in 
commercial subjects of a semi-social nature. If 
the goal is economic education, rather than the 
broader social-business education, the combina- 
tion method is still desirable. A thorough course 
in well-established economic principles as they 
apply to present-day life should, of course, be 
given, but in addition, simple economic principles 
should be discussed as they are encountered in 
such subjects as bookkeeping, salesmanship, and 
commercial geography. When it comes to con- 
sumer education as a possible goal, however, I 
believe that only one method of arriving at the 
goal is possible—stressing the consumer view- 
point in such subjects as salesmanship, adver- 
tising, retailing, business letter writing, econom- 
ics, and commercial law. I believe this is true 
because I have yet to see an outline of a separate 
and distinct course in “consumer education,” 
which is not made up almost wholly of topics 
also found in courses in salesmanship, retailing, 
commercial law, general economics, and civics. 

At this point I would like to raise the question 
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of whether the separate course in consumer edu- 
cation (if such a course is desirable) should be 
taught in the commercial department by com- 
mercial teachers. Dr. Tonne, in his splendid 
contribution to this symposium in the May issue 
of Tue Batance SHEET, says, “Under our present 
economic system it is impossible to integrate the 
point of view of the buyer and seller. They are 
on opposite sides of the fence, and under a capital- 
istic system must continue to be to a certain 
extent on the opposite sides of the fence.” Dr. 
Tonne is here referring to the idea of stressing 
the consumer viewpoint in such a commercial 
subject as salesmanship. If this is true of a single 
subject, it is equally true of commercial subjects 
as a group. Hence, if consumer education is to 
be offered through the medium of a separate and 
distinct subject, then that subject does not belong 
in the business department, for business deals 
primarily with selling. It would seem, rather, 
that the place of a separate course in consumer 
education is in the social-science department, or 
better still in the household economics depart- 
ment, for after all, the majority of purchases for 
a family are made by the housewife, and not by 
the wage earner. 

In this connection, I agree most heartily with 
Arthur C. Kelley, who, contributing to this sym- 
posium in the September issue of THE BALANCE 
SHEET, asks the very pertinent question: “Is 
much consumer training a proper function of the 
commercial department?” It seems to me that 
Mr. Kelley hits the nail squarely on the head 
when he further says: “Why call such a study a 
course in business education? It is not truly a 
course in business education, because it does not 
train for business, but rather it trains in the 
spending of one’s income. For this reason, it is 
questionable if such a course should be included 
in the department of commerce as a business 
course.” 

And now for the third of my questions: “Are 
we going too far?” I realize, of course, that some 
commercial teachers have not even started, in 
fact, they are not aware that there is anything 
wrong with the traditional commercial curricu- 
lum. I realize, too, that the majority of commer- 
cial teachers are aware of the shortcomings of 
the traditional set-up and are moving cautiously 
but steadily away from the old type of commer- 
cial training. There is no question of either of 
these groups going too far. But I feel, at the same 
time, that there is a real danger that some of us 
who have been enthusiastic advocates of a change 
from the old clerical type of commercial educa- 
tion may go too far. I am afraid that unless we 
are careful we shall find ourselves with what 
might be considered an ideal social-business 


(Concluded on page 96) 
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Commercial Education by Direct Control 


The second of a series of articles on the control 


and 


administration of commercial education. 


L. Gilbert Dake 
Cleveland High School 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Tuts education we are trying to put 
over is intensely personal. Teachers are not 
machines and neither are pupils. Neither do we 
want them to be machines. We want the teacher 
to develop the ability of his class to its fullest 
possibilities. We want both teacher and pupil 
to receive the award that should come as a result 
of first-class work. But, as I have pointed out, 
this is impossible where commercial classes are 
supervised by remote control. 

What can be done to secure supervision by 
direct control instead of remote control? 

The answer is plain. In a large system, create 
the position of director of commercial education. 
In a small system, name one of the outstanding 
commercial teachers, supervisor of commercial 
subjects. Then give such a person sufficient 
power to organize the commercial instruction of 
that city to meet all local commercial conditions 
as well as those of world-wide citizenship. Let 
him supervise commercial work by direct control, 
and not by remote control. Check up on his 
work after the second or third year to see if he 
is functioning. A competent supervisor will cut 
down the number of failures to an extent that 
would be an actual saving in money. In other 
words, a supervisor can save the services and 
salary of one to two teachers by so organizing 
commercial instruction to the end that there are 
fewer failures, and at the same time, a possible 
raising of the standards of each course. To do 
this, a definite program for the supervision of 
commercial subjects must be determined upon. 

Before laying out such a program, we must 
first have a definite idea of what is meant by 
supervision. What does supervision include, and 
what are its objectives? W. S. Gray, in “Methods 
of Improving the Technique of Teaching,” states: 

“The function of supervision is the improve- 
ment of instruction, the encouragement of good 
work, and constructive elimination of any effec- 
tive efforts and misapplied energy. . . Expert 
supervision should lead teachers to a broad 
vision of teaching properly; to a broad range of 


experience, so that the work of one grade, may 
be seen in relation to the work of other grades; 
to an understanding of needed revision, of neces- 
sary growth, and of the final outcomes of in- 
struction.”! 

According to W. H. Burton, in “Supervision 
and the Improvement of Teaching,” supervision 
has to do with the following: 


1. The improvement of the Teaching Act. 


2. The selection and organization of subject 
matter. 


3. Testing and measuring. 
4. The improvement of teachers in service. 
5. The rating of teachers.? 


The following principles for a program of 
supervision are laid down by Mr. Burton in this 
same book: 


1. The aim of supervision is the improve- 
ment of teaching. 


2. Supervision will inspire and encourage a 
good teacher to further study, to experi- 
mentation, to preparation for higher posi- 
tions and more responsibility, to better 
teaching 


3. Supervision will redirect and improve the 
work of the average and mediocre teacher. 
It will eliminate those teachers who fail 
to measure up to definite standards of 
good teaching. 


4. Supervision proceeds upon the basis of 
definite, well-understood standards. 

5. Supervision proceeds upon the basis of a 
definite, organized program. 

6. Supervision must supply the means of 
enabling teachers to live up to the stand- 
ard set, and to carry out the program 
outlined. 

7. Supervision is essentially a cooperative 
procedure. 

8. While the application of the standards, 
and the realization of the program must 


William S. Gray, “Methods of Improving the Technique of Teaching,” Elementary School Journal, December, 1919, Vol. XX, pp.263 -275. 
‘W. H. Burton, Supervision and the Improvement of Teaching (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1924), pp. 1-28. 
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be authoritative, scientific, and imper- 
sonal, there must be manifestly a kindly 
and sympathetic spirit. 

. Supervision must develop and encourage 
on the part of the teacher, initiative, self- 
reliance, intelligent independence, and the 
successful assumption of responsibility. 
It must capitalize the teacher’s ability 
and experience. 


10. The administrative aspect of supervision 


is secondary to the pedagogical. 


11. When supervision is inspectorial, it should 


be simply that, and nothing else. 


12. Supervision must be judged by its results. 


13. A supervisor must be specifically and 


definitely trained for his work. 
The type of democratic leadership in 
supervision demands the very highest 
type of poise and personality.* 


14. 


The above series of quotations give a rather 
clear idea of the aims and objectives of super- 
vision as applied to any field of education. It is, 
however, safe to assume that they are just as 
applicable to the commercial field. 


The following plan of supervision of the 
commercial field, by direct control is based upon 
the aims of supervision already set forth. The 
plan is not given in its entire detail because that 
would require the writing of a manuscript far 
beyond the demands of this present article. It 
must be considered more as a workable outline, 
or what a supervisor might do and what a school 
system might expect him to do, in order to realize 
the aims of supervision as outlined by Burton 
and Gray. 


Any general plan for the supervision of com- 
mercial subjects should include the following 
points: 

1. A survey of the field of commercial in- 

struction. 

. A survey of the businesses of the com- 
munity. 

. Cooperative conferences with the admin- 
istrative officials. 

. Conferences with subject teachers. 

. Study of the curriculum and a revision 
of it. 

. Testing and measuring the results of 
commercial instruction. 


8. Selection of textbooks. 


. 


. Selection of commercial equipment. 
10. 
II. 
*[bid. 


Selection of commercial supplies. 
Selection of teachers. 
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A SURVEY OF THE FIELD OF COMMERCIAL IN- 
STRUCTION. A survey of the field of commercial 
instruction is absolutely essential for the super- 
visor to be well-acquainted with his particular 
job, in order that he may be qualified to give 
definite advice to his associates in regard to 
commercial work attained or contemplated. He 
cannot hope to qualify as a classroom supervisor 
unless he knows his field in all its larger aspects. 
This survey takes into account the following: 

1. Commercial subjects taught, and under 
the supervisor's proposed guidance, he 
should know the extent of the instruction 
of each subject, its supposed aims and 
objectives. 

. Distribution of classes as to schools and 
teachers. What is the reason for the 
present distribution of such classes and 
what is considered the teacher’s lead in 
these classes? In other words, should each 
school teach the same type of commercial 
work, or might certain classes be con- 
centrated in one or two buildings because 
of the cost of equipment and the compar- 
atively small number that might take 
such a course? The course I have in 
mind would include machine bookkeeping, 
where principal cost of equipment is very 
large. 

. Distribution of pupils in commercial 
classes as compared with other work ac- 
complished in that particular school. 

. Distribution of schools such as high 
schools, intermediate schools, vocational 
schools, evening schools. Supervisors 
should know just what is attempted in 
each one of these schools in commercial 
instruction. 

. Textbooks used in all courses in commer- 
cial training, and the methods in use in 
making changes in such textbooks. 

. Equipment: kind, quantity, how used, 
how installed, and method of securing new 
equipment. 

. Supplies: kind and amount furnished, and 
method of purchasing new supplies. 

. Curriculum: all facts concerning the 
present curriculum now in use and the 
method employed in that city to revise 
or develop a new one. 

. What cooperation is there between the 

commercial instruction force and the 

other instructional forces of the city. Is 
this a healthy cooperation? 

Cooperation of the commercial] teachers 

with the businesses of the city and with 

business men. Is this a planned coopera- 
tion, or is it of a purely individual nature? 


Io. 








11. Standard of qualifications for commercial 
teachers. 


12. Maximum and minimum standards of at- 
tainment now established in each subject 
taught. 


13. Present plan of guidance, placement, and 
follow up. 


14. Organization scheme of the school system, 
and the relationship of the position of 
supervisor to the various other officials. 


It is quite essential that the supervisor be 
thoroughly versed in facts governing these four- 
teen points before he attempts to do much work 
in supervising. 


A SURVEY OF THE BUSINESSES OF THE COM- 
MUNITY. In addition to being thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the school system, it is quite essential 
that the supervisor should know a great deal 
about the businesses of the community. A survey 
of the businesses of the community might be 
undertaken by a new supervisor, or the facts 
might be gradually obtained by a sampling 
process covering a period of time. Such a survey, 
or surveys, has two objectives in view: 

1. To get actual facts upon which to base 
some changes in the curriculum. 


2. To get teachers, as well as a supervisor, 
into actual contact with the businesses of 
the community and with the business 
men. It is hard to say which is the more 
important. 


A real comprehensive survey of any business 
community is a very large problem; it should not 
be entered into hurriedly. Such a survey would 
require special preparation with a very carefully 
worked out plan. A comprehensive survey is 
unquestionably of very great value. It is not 
the purpose of this article, however, to give a 
complete outline for the making of a business 
survey. I am under the impression that many 
facts could be found out through a period of time 
without a comprehensive survey, and that the 
latter method might, in the long run, be more 
productive of results from the commercial super- 
visor’s viewpoint. He can also get many of the 
facts from a study of surveys that have already 
been made in other cities where conditions are 
similar. 

The following is a partial list of facts that the 
supervisor should have, if possible, about the 
businesses of the community: 

1. List of local business men’s organiza- 
tions. 
2. List of firms having a large number of 
office employees. 


3. List of small firms of all types of business. 


- 
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4. List of chain stores and branch offices. 
. List of public-spirited men. 


. List of firms having a promotional plan 
of organization. 


7. List of firms having office managers. 


8. Sources of office help, employment bu- 
reaus, etc. 


nw 


9. Number employed in each of separate 
types of office work in that city. 


10. Attitude of business men toward special 
training for business. Is it customary for 
business men to visit the schools and the 
commercial department? 


11. Ways in which business men can be used 
in business training, such as, fostering 
cooperative courses, lectures, teaching 
extension classes, submitting to inter- 
views, promoting researches. 


12. Experience with the product of local 
schools. What do business men say about 
the training of our students? 


13. Views of business men on the placement 
of pupils. Will they take pupils directly 
from school, or do they insist upon some 
preliminary training other than what we 
now offer? 


14. Extent to which training for the opera- 
tion of office machines functions in the 
office. 


15. Opportunity for the employee to learn 
how to run a business office of his own. 

16. Age requirements in a different level to 
business occupation. 


17. Changing conditions involved in the pos- 
sible reorganization of the office process. 


This is but a partial list of the business facts 
that a supervisor should know, but it is sufficient 
for a basis of judgment as to the necessity for 
the development of some courses and for the 
possible elimination of others. The supervisor 
has possibly not found all the facts contained in 
these seventeen statements from any one definite 
complete survey. He has possibly found the facts 
from a more or less continuous survey. He has 
possibly secured the cooperation of teachers in 
the commercial department to keep data with the 
object in view of not only finding out facts about 
business, but also giving business a chance to 
find out facts about the schools. 


COOPERATIVE CONFERENCES WITH ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE OFFICIALS. A supervisor should seek 
out conferences with administrative officials and 
any supervisors who are in any way connected 
with the problem of commercial education. 
When he has something he wishes to propose for 
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the betterment of the commercial department, 
he should seek a conference with every adminis- 
trative official who is at all involved. The subject 
matter of the conference, together with all the 
necessary documents, should be prepared and 
placed in the hands of the official in writing. 
Sometimes it is advisable to furnish a copy of the 
matter to the official prior to the conference. 
Many misunderstandings occur when everything 
is left to a verbal understanding. 

The aim of these conferences is to keep the 
best possible relations between the supervisor and 
the other members of the administrative forces. 
Even though the matter might just as well be 
decided by the supervisor—and probably will be 
any way—the more people that can be brought 
into the confidence of the supervisor, the greater 
will be his power. 

CONFERENCES WITH SUBJECT TEACHERS. A 
general conference of all teachers interested in a 
certain subject, such as shorthand, bookkeeping, 
and typewriting, should be called at least once a 
year. This conference will consist of a short 
program dealing with some phase of instructional 
difficulties in a particular subject, and presented 
by local teachers. There might also be a short 
address by a local business man or an office 
manager. At the initial conference, it might seem 
desirable to organize this group of teachers into 
a definite committee to work out desired changes 
in the curriculum, to discuss certain methods of 
teaching, or to fix the standards of attainment. 
This conference should be a clearing house for 
all ideas affecting the improvement of the teach- 
ing of that particular subject. In all conferences 
of this nature, the supervisor should keep in 
mind that the cooperation of the entire body of 
teachers is desirable to affect any improvement 
in the organizing and teaching of the subject 
under discussion. He therefore will encourage 
the organizing of the teachers of the particular 
subjects into groups presided over by chairmen 
elected by the teachers. Further meetings of this 
group may be called by the officers. The super- 
visor thereby finds himself in the proper relation- 
ship to the conference; that is, he is a member 
of the conference and is one of the group to work 
out problems affecting that particular subject, 
but he is not the dictator of the group, nor is he 
in a position to dictate. He is in the position of 
an intelligent adviser. He must secure the intelli- 
gent cooperation of the entire group by keeping 
this conference a strictly democratic affair. 

STUDY OF THE CURRICULUM AND A REVISION 
OF IT. In the teachers’ conferences mentioned 
above there should be considerable work done 
on the study of the present curriculum to deter- 
mine whether or not it meets the needs of business 
training as shown in the various surveys made. 
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A definite committee on the study of the com- 
mercial curriculum should be organized and kept 
in operation every year. In other words, it should 
be a standing committee of the commercial 
department. This curriculum committee should 
set up definite aims and objectives for commercial 
education in the different subjects involved. It 
should also set up definite standards of attain- 
ment for each subject, arranged term by term. 
In a large system, this latter work should prob- 
ably be done by a syllabus committee composed 
of the teachers of a definite subject. 


Standards of attainment developed by a 
committee, as well as changes in the curriculum, 
should be made known definitely to each teacher 
in the meetings where there is an opportunity 
for free discussion. No change in the curriculum 
or in the standards for any subject should be 
made without the definite approval of a majority 
of the teachers involved. If the general aims of 
the course and the specific aims of each subject, 
with the adopted standards for each are well- 
known, then there can be no excuse for a teacher 
failing to attempt to realize these standards. It 
is unfortunate that many teachers have only a 
hazy knowledge of the aims of their courses, and 
little or no appreciation of the standards set for 
a term’s work. These teachers consider that, ‘if 
they cover the allotted number of pages in the 
textbook, they have met the requirements of the 
course. This is, unfortunately, the attitude of 
many teachers in many systems where there is 
no attempt at technical supervision. After a 
curriculum has been adopted and standards of 
attainment approved, there must be a definite 
attempt and a definite plan for encouraging the 
teachers to meet these accepted requirements. 


TESTING AND MEASURING THE RESULTS OF 
COMMERCIAL INSTRUCTION. It follows from the 
preceding paragraphs, that when definite stand- 
ards of attainment in the several subjects have 
been set up, the supervisor must devise some 
means by which there will be a more or less 
uniform system of testing and measuring the 
results of instruction of all teachers with the view 
of maintaining a uniform standard for all 
schools. In a system where there is no technical 
supervision, where teachers are allowed to set up 
their own methods of measuring, even though 
definite standards in the system have been ap- 
proved, a standard may mean something to one 
teacher and may mean an entirely different thing 
to another teacher. If 70 per cent is the minimum 
passing grade in a subject, one school in that 
same system may require one-third more work 
than the others before the minimum grade is 
given. 


(Concluded on page 96) 











CENTURIES ago Plato, in his “Ideal 
Republic,” propounded a basic principle of 
civilization. In substance it carried the con- 
viction: That it is impossible to make any lasting 
plans unless we may know the ultimate end of 
existence. In other words, he implied that it is 
more or less futile to write Magna Chartas; 
create constitutions; organize national, state, and 
local governments; publish newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books; establish churches, libraries, 
and schools; write courses of study, unless there 
are indeed definite goals toward which each and 
all of man-made institutions take constant aim. 
Modern civilization, in a very large degree, 
illustrates how a drifting social order may en- 
counter rocks and shoals on the high seas of life. 
On every hand we find competitive philosophies. 
In the field of education, alone, we have a large 
variety of them running counter to each other. 
College professors of education, school adminis- 
trators, teachers, and the public at large, all 
have their own pet theories. Is it any wonder 
that economically, politically, socially, religiously, 
and educationally, we find ourselves in a wilder- 
ness made emphatically frightful by a depression 
with but little leadership or vision to point the 
way out? 

I presume that it was without fully realizing 
a need of social and economic aims, but sensing a 
lack of purposefulness in our secondary schools, 
that the commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education in 1918 published the 
report in which they set forth the Seven Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education. To date, that 
was perhaps the outstanding effort of the National 
Education Association, and perhaps the only real 
one that set down definite educational objectives. 
We are all aware of what influence these cardinal 
principles have had over our secondary schools 
and education in general. On close scrutiny, how- 
ever, we find that the influence was felt by edu- 
cators alone, who, to some degree, reshaped the 
aims and objectives of education and the conduct 
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of the school. It is appalling, however, to note 
how signally we have failed to write these 
principles indelibly on the public and social mind. 
The public at large knows little about them or our 
efforts to direct school activities toward any such 
specific goal or objective. To some degree it has 
a philosophy of education of its own that is not 
altogether helpful to the schools. Perhaps the 
explanation lies in the fact that the Seven 
Cardinal Principles were objectives of the school; 
that there was no corresponding statement of 
aims for society; and that, therefore, the school 
failed to set up classroom situations out of which 
the young people now emerging from our schools 
and colleges might have, during these seventeen 
years of classroom experience, formulated a 
crystallized understanding of the social and 
economic goals of American civilization and 
culture. 


However, be that as it may, outside of the 
general statement of principles as found in the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America, we have 
not had an organized statement of social and 
economic goals more or less universally accepted 
as the basic philosophy for American civilization 
that might be used as guiding principles in 
setting up the aims for education. Such a state- 
ment should have preceded the Seven Cardinal 
Principles as guide posts to point out the nature 
of the aims of American education. 


It is, therefore, gratifying to call particular 
attention to that very significant and scholarly 
report of the Committee of Six of the National 
Education Association in which they formulated 
the following statement of Social and Economic 
Goals for America: 


1. Hereditary strength 
2. Physical security 


3. Participation in an evolving culture 
a. Skills, techniques, knowledges 
b. Values, standards, outlooks 
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4. An active, flexible personality 
a. Personal initiative 
b. Discriminating judgment and choice 
c. Flexibility of thought and conduct 
d. Individual differences 
e. Cooperativeness 
. A suitable occupation 
a. Guidance 
b. Training 
c. Placement and advancement 


wn 


6. Economic security 

7. Mental security 

8. Equality of opportunity 
9g. Freedom 

10. Fair play 


To my mind, this Committee of Six is perhaps the 
most outstanding body of educational leaders 
that ever constituted an N. E. A. committee, and 
their Ten Social and Economic Goals for Ameri- 
can Civilization are destined to far outrun the 
influence of the Seven Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education, whose significance was 
never beyond the confines of educational circles. 
It is to be hoped that the schools may so redirect 
their aims and procedures that these ten goals, 
as stated by the Committee of Six, may not only 
become common, public information, but that 
the mass of American citizens may also so revere 
them that their loyalty to the basic principles 
expressed by them may weave their very spirit 
into the warp and woof of American culture. 


Before discussing these objectives, I should 
like to draw a distinction between what might be 
regarded as the ultimate and long range ob- 
jectives, as against those immediate outcomes of 
habits, skills, attitudes, and specific types of 
knowledge that might be designated as the im- 
mediate or close-at-hand objectives. Education 
must assume the obligation to transmit and 
evolve at all times a culture that is in keeping 
with the social and economic goals of a people. 
These goals, in turn, should be deeply rooted 
in the social philosophy of a nation so that the 
ultimate objectives of education may find their 
foundation deeply rooted in and determined by 
that philosophy. 

It is my firm conviction that no teacher is a 
master at his work until, in his daily classroom 
procedure, he is able to arouse some degree of 
consciousness as to how the mastery of the 
assignment helps to realize the purpose of the 
course; how the course, together with all the 
activities of the school, fits into the purpose of 
education; and how education, in turn, seeks to 
build a social and economic order in keeping with 
the social philosophy of the nation. In general, 
our schools were able to accomplish these things, 
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with respect to at least the dominating half of 
American culture—that half which constitutes a 
system called capitalism, competitive business, 
or rugged individualism. Have not the schools 
successfully planted that spirit in the hearts and 
souls of current American men and women? To 
be sure, that had an appeal to some of the most 
dominant instincts of man, acquisitiveness, 
domination, and self-preservation. For that 
reason the school was able to create such a wide- 
spread, almost universal, spirit of self-seeking. 

The other half of American culture may be 
described by such terms as value, emotional tone, 
respect for personality, common welfare, equal 
opportunity, service, ethical character, honesty, 
sobriety, chastity, and obedience to law. In a 
flash, one immediately recognizes that these do 
not, and cannot, command any of the original 
nature of man in order to become dominant 
characteristics in life. Upon closer examination 
one finds that education gave still another 
impetus to the capitalistic phase of American 
culture. Our scientific laboratories have been 
eager to answer the “how” of things, but gave 
little attention to answering the “why” of things. 
In other words, science and philosophy, instead 
of working hand in hand, parted at the cross- 
roads; and man, under the urge of original nature, 
found it pleasant, for a while at least, to travel 
on the road of science. We have arrived, however, 
at a point where a competitive, capitalistic regime 
is no longer fruitful soil for the development of 
personality. If we continue on this road, we 
and our posterity are bound to go downward 
culturally, perhaps the greater part of our people 
reduced to penury and serfdom. 

I have referred to the drive of original nature 
being on the side of capitalistic culture. Psy- 
chologists tell us that it is impossible to destroy 
the instincts of man, but that education may 
modify them. I have serious doubts that when it 
comes to vital issues of life, education can very 
materially modify the strong, dominating in- 
stincts of man. The question, therefore, resolves 
itself into one of indoctrination and force. I 
mean to say that the masses, through indoc- 
trination or otherwise, must become imbued with 
the idea that “governments are instituted among 
men so that the greatest good may come to the 
greatest number.” Acting upon that principle, 
they will exercise force through legislation, boy- 
cott, and other ways to wipe the scourge of 
exploitation from American civilization forever. 

This tenet of collectivism, then, brings us to 
the question of training for social responsibility 


‘in the classroom. Social responsibility and social 


attitude are implied in each of the ten goals 
previously stated. What, then, may we do to 
secure habits, skills, attitudes, and specific kinds 








of knowledge to build a citizenship that is moti- 
vated in its social, political, and economic life to 
an ever-increasing and fuller realization of a 
flourishing, growing, expanding democracy that 
never violates the personalities of its citizens? 


On first thought it appears that very little 
could be done in the junior and senior high 
school, and that the greater responsibility would 
rest on other school levels. There are those who 
say that sophisticated adolescence is so full of 
doubt and question, so eager to follow the quest 
of a purely butterfly social life, that one may 
rarely find a student of adolescent years suf- 
ficiently interested to recognize present-day social 
and economic problems, to say nothing about 
solving them. It is my belief, however, that with 
the basic elements of social responsibility well 
sprouted and rooted in the earlier, richer soil of 
the elementary school—much of it through the 
medium of indoctrination and the job so well 
done—the junior and senior high school should 
be able to bring about vast additional growth and 
meaning during the adolescent period, so that a 
sense of social responsibility may come to full 
fruition in adult life. 


Under the caption of “Hereditary Strength” 
it would be rather difficult at this time to enumer- 
ate or describe specific skills and habits. A very 
considerable amount of information could be 
transmitted to school children which, if properly 
used and interpreted, might lead to adult social 
consciousness that posterity must not be sub- 
jected to biological weaknesses through in- 
heritance. A study of plants and animals, par- 
ticularly of bird life, could be so presented. The 
biographies of certain historical men and women 
offer splendid opportunities to show how mental 
or physical strength or weakness was due to the 
inherent characteristics of the progenitors. 


Physical security from the standpoint of 
subject matter is well covered by the health 
programs now in operation in our schools. 
Practically every school system has a preschool 
clinic, school lunches, medical inspection, nurses, 
dental clinic, athletics, and courses in physical 
training, physiology, hygiene, safety, and fire 
prevention. Here is a field so rich with oppor- 
tunity to build habits, skills, and attitudes 
that the school has not begun to realize its 
magnitude. Practically every school has un- 
limited occasion to set up objectives of coopera- 
tion, fair play, creative expression, integration, 
cleanliness, appreciation of ability, tolerance, 
and a host of others. But, over and above it all, 
these must be backed up with tone and emotional 
feeling to establish attitudes of social responsi- 
bility that shall in adult life lead to regulatory 
measures so that human life may be protected 
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against disease, undernourishment, accidents, 
and the abuses of personal appetites. 

In order that children may participate in an 
evolving culture, there must be introduced into 
the school curriculum studies and materials 
bearing upon the specific difficulties now con- 
fronting American civilization. In order that 
there may be an appreciation of values and 
standards, it seems to me that specific informa- 
tion imparted by the school must be applied to 
concrete life situations. For example: How many 
people in America today are able to pass in- 
telligent judgment upon the problems now facing 
the United States Congress—the gold standard, 
the controlled dollar, The Townsend Plan, 
issuance of green backs to pay public debts 
versus the United States bonding system, in- 
heritance taxes to limit growing fortunes and 
estates, the merits and demerits of the entire 
“Alphabet” administration, job insurance, budget 
balancing. Practically each and every one of 
these will become popular issues at the next 
presidential election. John Citizen, however, has 
no clearly defined judgment concerning any of 
them. He has prejudices and desires that 
determine his vote. The American public schools 
look calmly on as if it were none of their concern. 
Isn’t it about time that you, Mr. Head of the 
Commercial Department, advocate unrelentlessly 
that there should run through the core of the 
American high school curriculum, not only for 
commercial students, but also for all high school 
students, courses of study in economics, political 
science, money and banking, so that Mr. Average 
Citizen of tomorrow may have at least the A-B- 
C’s wherewith to read himself into these enormous 
economical problems and thus not only cast an 
intelligent vote but also contribute constructive 
help in solving the problem? 

Apart from the fact that participation in an 
evolving culture implies transmission of habits, 
skills, attitudes, and knowledge in the commonly 
accepted branches of the curriculum, it also 
projects a challenge to education. To take in- 
ventory of an individual’s concept of values, 
standards, and outlooks is to describe his person- 
ality. As an enthusiast of self-direction, initiative, 
and child responsibility, I am, nevertheless, 
convinced that we need to exercise a considerable 
amount of indoctrination even in the field of 
controversial issues. This is particularly true with 
regard to religion, morals, and social conduct. 

I full well recognize that to accept racial 
standards in toto means stagnation, but I could 
never again subscribe to a program that permits 
children to appraise social and moral values, 
which, because of lack in experience and under- 
standing, they are unable to encompass. One 
serious look at the front page of our daily papers 
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depicting the criminals of our country, the 
manipulations of our money sharks, the looseness 
of our morals, and the general decline of our 
culture ought to be proof enough that our homes, 
our churches, and our schools would do well to 
indoctrinate children with certain minimum 
essentials in religion, morals, and social conduct. 
Recently I witnessed a panel discussion before a 
large body of educators in which two of the 
panel, college professors, were smoking—one a 
cigarette, and the other a pipe—while actively 
participating in the discussion. What has become 
of their sense of fitness? By the same token of 
personal liberty the audience comprised of men 
and women might as well have chewed gum 
and eaten peanuts. Perhaps they, these college 
professors, should have been indoctrinated with 
some of the doctrines of reserve in public con- 
duct, if not common decency. 

And now I come to the fourth goal, as ad- 
vocated by the committee of six: “An Active, 
Flexible Personality.” This, most naturally, 
implies consideration of cooperativeness, indi- 
vidual differences, flexibility of thought and 
conduct, discriminating judgment and choice, 
and personal initiative. I have just said that in 
religion, morals, and social conduct, at least, 
there is need of considerable indoctrination, 
which would, of course, preclude considerations 
of flexibility. The school, happily, has a large 
variety of other activities in which initiative, dis- 
criminating judgment, and flexibility may be 
given ample play. But, if the school is to relate 
itself to concrete life situations, then the problem 
of flexibility becomes perplexing. Our industrial 
and commercial organization is one in which 
practically 90 per cent of our people are workers 
carrying out orders and plans that are imposed 
by others. Unless the New Deal will make 
possible greater sharing in industrial, commercial, 
and social planning, the school must not only 
content itself with the development of these 
traits in its own narrow field, but must also wield 
its influence and augment the influences of other 
agencies so that society will ordain a system of 
industrialism that will make possible a richer 
personality development. 

“Suitable Occupation,” with Guidance, Train- 
ing, and Placement and Advancement as sub- 
heads, is the fifth goal proposed by the Com- 
mittee. These are matters that naturally fall 
within the scope of the junior and senior high 
school. Commercial students, our commercial 
leaders and industrialists of tomorrow, especially, 
should be trained to a social attitude which 
assumes that since individuals nowadays are so 
far removed from the forces that control their 
occupations, society must assume the responsi- 
bility of seeing to it that the great masses of 
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individuals are employed in gainful and useful 
occupations. Society will of necessity require that 
through the means of intelligence testing and 
such other agencies as the school can and will 
develop, there shall be set up techniques whereby 
guidance and placement procedures will not only 
keep worth-while workers out of blind alley jobs 
but will also supply industry and business with 
the best trained individual for each particular 
job. Industry has a right to expect the product of 
the school to be efficient. It is true that as 
teachers we promote and graduate students on a 
basis of 70 per cent efficiency. But mark you, and 
I am directing this to commercial teachers par- 
ticularly, how long do you think I would employ 
one of your stenographic graduates who is 70 per 
cent perfect in her spelling, punctuation, trans- 
scription, and compilation of statistics? How 
long do you think a banker would employ a 
clerk who is 70 per cent accurate in her daily 
records? Our 70 per cent standard for promotion 
and graduation may not only spoil our students, 
but our teachers as well. In some matters, at 
least, we must insist on complete accuracy and 
perfect accomplishment. 

“Economic Security” is the sixth goal. The 
school should so write it upon the hearts of its 
students that when they become men and 
women, they will recognize the social obligation 
that children should not be subjected to the 
influence of poverty stricken homes. The com- 
plexes and mental attitudes growing out of such 
influences project untold, and at times unsur- 
mountable, handicaps into the lives of people. 
Many of them who might, under normal condi- 
tions, become useful citizens will always remain 
objects of public concern and public charity. 
The school must so train these future men and 
women that they will sense the problem and 
understand the import of modern legislation 
concerning compensation, mothers’ pensions, un- 
employment insurance, minimum wage, child 
labor, and the six- or eight-hour working day. 

The seventh goal is “Mental Security.” The 
school, especially the first two grades, should see 
to it that the child is never subjected to nervous 
shocks, and that he be given liberty to execute his 
own abilities. Throughout the entire school 
system students should be encouraged to have 
faith in their mental creations. To build in- 
tegrated personalities, their feelings and mental 
convictions should be kept in constant harmony. 
Another view of mental security implies freedom 
from the influences of propaganda. Children 
should be trained to grasp the significance of 
propaganda, to see its evil influences, and to 
recognize the necessity of carefully weighing the 
efforts of the press, the radio, and the platform 
designed to create popular thought and following. 








Students should be taught to realize that constant 
repetition does not necessarily establish a truth. 
A slogan of a particular cigarette repeated a 
thousand times does not necessarily make that 
cigarette the best in the country, nor, indeed, 
does it establish the fact that it is wholesome for 
boys and girls to smoke. Nor does a catchy 
phrase designed to be a panacea for the manifold 
evils of a given social problem necessarily prove a 
cure. Repeal! Repeal! Repeal! repeated over and 
over again does not at all solve the liquor problem, 
as Americans have just recently proved to them- 
selves. If future American citizens are to enjoy 
mental freedom and security, the children of 
today must be trained to sift the materials that 
clamor for attention from scores of angles and 
sources. They must be able to recognize the 
true, the good, the beautiful, and the cultural from 
that which is designed as propaganda to achieve 
ulterior ends. 

In naming the eighth goal, “Equality of 
Opportunity,” the Committee of Six quotes the 
Declaration of Independence: ‘We hold these 
truths to be self-evident—that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” This, of course, precludes all special 
privileges. The daily life of the school is full of 
opportunity to bring home to the boys and girls 
this principle of social conduct. Under the leader- 
ship of the right kind of teachers this could be so 
backed up with emotional tone and feeling that 
it should carry over into adult life to such a 
degree as to make it almost next to impossible 
for any to suggest special privileges. A still 
further interpretation of this principle should be 
made in terms of individual differences, and that 
each is to enjoy this privilege of equal oppor- 
tunity according to his own innate ability. 

The ninth goal, “Freedom,” again offers op- 
portunity to enumerate a great variety of situa- 
tions in which specific habits, skills, and attitudes 
may be developed all though high school. It 
implies that self-assertion, self-direction, and 
initiative may be exercised to any degree, pro- 
vided that they do not infringe upon the equal 
rights of others, that they do not jeopardize 
those values involved in the development of a 
cultured personality, and that they do not impair 
the best interest of the social group. What better 
opportunity could any teacher ask than such a 
chance to train children in social responsibility! 
With the Declaration of Independence as a basic 
philosophy of government, and the Constitution 
as the fundamental law of our land, children 
under such training may indeed look forward to 
the freedom of adult life, as was particularly 
stressed by the Committee of Six: “Choice of 
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mate, of occupation, of movement, of place of 
residence, of manner of life, and of industrial, 
political, religious, and cultural affiliations.” 

To mention the last and tenth goal, “Fair 
Play,” seems trite. It is a counterpart of the goal 
just previously discussed, and again the school 
offers untold opportunities for the development of 
habits, skills, and attitudes to show proper respect 
for the personalities of fellow beings. There is an 
implication, however, to which I should like to 
draw particular attention. There are vast 
differences between the interpretations one may 
give to fair play under the moral and legal code. 
Those appearing before the recent Senate In- 
vestigating Committee testified that morally it 
might have been wrong to grant special privileges 
to their friends, but that legally it was not wrong. 
True, the moral code of a people will never catch 
up with its statuatory provisions. If, however, 
we are to be a cultured, prosperous, and success- 
ful people, then we must show such respect for 
the moral code that, in the family, in the school, 
in our circle of friends, with our fellow townsmen 
and fellowmen everywhere, we never invade 
their personality rights, nor lay claim to the 
fruits of their labor. 

These ten social and economic goals describe 
what should constitute the dominant social spirit 
of America. I have dealt briefly with some of the 
objectives that education might employ to 
achieve them. If, however, we expect a whole- 
hearted enthusiasm from the public, then the 
school should prepare a detailed chart which 
enumerates specific habits, skills, attitudes, and 
knowledges under each of the goals for all 
school levels. This chart should then become 
common public property—much more so than 
our present high school courses of study. It is 
only by such dissemination of objectives that we 
can hope to create an active public opinion in 
support of a school program that looks to the 
establishment of a new social order. 





Bargain Sale of Blank Books 


We have on hand a large number of journals, 
ledgers, and miscellaneous columnar ruled 
blanks taken from various bookkeeping sets. 
We offer these for sale at the following net 
prices, transportation charges prepaid: 
Journal or ledgers $ .60 a doz. 
Misc. columnar books .40 a doz. 
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THERE are more people engaged in sell- 
ing occupations than in all other types of business 
occupations combined. Over four million people 
undertake some form of selling. Hardly seventy- 
five thousand pupils take salesmanship in our 
public high schools. There are fewer than a 
million people engaged in either bookkeeping or 
stenographic occupations. Yet far more than 
half a million people are taking work in book- 
keeping and in shorthand in our public high 
schools. 

Why is there this discrepancy between the 
work taken in the high schools and the occupa- 
tional situation in these fields? The census figures 
clearly indicate that there are far better oppor- 
tunities for employment in some form of selling 
occupation for the person who has just graduated 
from high school than are available in either 
shorthand or bookkeeping, or for that matter in 
general clerical work. What are some of the 
causes for the comparative failure of salesmanship 
teaching in our high schools? Probably the most 
important reason is the inadequate preparation 
of the teacher. When the instructor himself does 
not know the subject matter of salesmanship, and 
where he has never had a considerable body 
experience in selling, he naturally finds it difficult 
to make his teaching realistic. 

In the second place much of our so-called 
teaching of salesmanship is not instruction in 
salesmanship, but rather a program of instruction 
in practical psychology. To the extent to which 
instruction in psychology is desirable, it should 
be given to all pupils, rather than just to a 
limited number of those who may be possibly 
interested in salesmanship. Moreover, if we are 
to give a course in technical or business psychol- 
ogy, we should give it frankly under that title, 
rather than label or disguise it as a course in 
salesmanship. 


COOPERATIVE TRAINING. Third, we fail to 
recognize the difficulties inherent in any effort at 
organizing a cooperative program of training be- 
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tween the schools and a selling organization, such 
as a department store. When the suggestion is 
new, and when the enthusiasm is high, there 
seems to be a fairly good opportunity for securing 
cooperation. After awhile, however, when the 
teacher realizes the little time he has available 
for planning this cooperative work, and when the 
department store sees that there is no tangible 
opportunity for profit, the enthusiasm wanes and 
finally vanishes. Inability to see that a coopera- 
tive program of training in salesmanship must be 
made practical, must be to a certain extent 
standardized, and must be made significant not 
only to the pupils but also to the manager of the 
department store, is in large measure the cause 
for the failure of salesmanship cooperative train- 
ing in our schools in so many communities. 
Finally, and probably most fundamental in 
the failure of salesmanship in our schools, is the 
inability of salesmanship teachers to make their 
work attractive to the pupil. There is an abund- 
ant opportunity for making the work significant 
to the pupil. While, however, the teacher feels 
bound to give the course as a mere check upon 
reading in the textbook and as a compilation of 
busy work, the pupils will continue to feel un- 
willing to elect a course in salesmanship and 
among themselves classify it as a “bunk” course. 


DIFFICULTIES IN TRAINING FOR SELLING. 
There are, to be sure, some difficulties inherent 
in giving training for selling occupations. First 
of all we all too often let ourselves be led into the 
erroneous assumption that there is such a thing 
as a salesmanship occupation. Selling is not a 
single occupation, but merely a generic term 
covering a hundred and one different types of 
occupation. The ability and knowledge acquired 
in selling textbooks is quite different from that 
required in selling lingerie. A certain amount of 
personal observation leads one to believe that 
there is a decided difference in the technique of 
selling to be used even in selling women’s clothing 
as compared to that for men. Therefore, any 








attempt to teach salesmanship as a single voca- 
tion is doomed to failure, for we are not giving 
recognition to the fact that a salesman must have 
specific ability in the selling of the type of mer- 
chandise which he has to offer. 


Second, it is difficult to isolate and put one’s 
finger upon the specific ability required in sales- 
manship. In shorthand and in bookkeeping there 
are specific techniques required. These can be 
set down on paper, can be measured, and can be 
tangibly presented to the pupils. In the field of 
selling, however, the techniques required are not 
so specific. When we do attempt to set up a 
definite number of steps required in selling a 
particular piece of merchandise, we usually find 
that the person is following a formal or theoretical 
presentation of a selling process, rather than a 
realistic one. The ability to sell involves not so 
much a specific ability as a mind set toward 
selling, plus a specific knowledge of the merchan- 
dise or service he has available for his customers. 


Third, this type of subject is one that does 
not fit as well into the typical classroom procedure 
of the high schools as do either bookkeeping or 
stenography. These subjects can be taught by 
a teacher to a group of pupils. They can be 
taught to pupils sitting at desks, and to a large 
extent from and by means of textbooks. Any 
attempt at teaching merchandising subjects 
largely through these procedures is by that very 
fact doomed to failure. 


THE PROBLEM OF TERMINOLOGY. Many 
teachers object to the term salesmanship because 
they feel that it narrows their work unnecessarily 
and tends to give it a rather menial aspect in the 
pupils’ thinking. They often prefer to use the 
term retailing. Although this term is broader in 
ways than the term selling, for the problem of 
retailing includes far more than merely the selling 
function, it also has its limitations because it 
omits industrial selling, wholesale business, and 
in fact every type of selling except that to the 
final customer. This is not a very serious problem 
in the secondary school, as almost all those who 
go into selling at this secondary school level go 
into retail selling anyway. 


Another term that is quite popular is mer- 
chandising. This term tends to be avoided, be- 
cause it seems to consider only training for 
selling merchandise and seems to ignore the 
problem of selling services. This is, however, a 
minor matter and should not be permitted to 
eliminate it from consideration. 


A final term that has been getting some sup- 
port recently is the name marketing. The ob- 
jection to the use of this term is that it has 
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extensive use on the collegiate level and also lacks 
the specific occupational meaning which we wish 
a vocational subject to have. Those working in 
the field should come to some agreement as to 
what they wish to call their work. It is not so 
important that one term or another be accepted; 
but it is highly important that a choice be made, 
and that that choice be made soon. 


DELIMITATIONS OF THIS ARTICLE. In this 
brief presentation we are not concerning our- 
selves with the place of advertising in the sec- 
ondary schools. The subject simply cannot be 
justified on an occupational basis at this level, 
because people do not become practitioners in 
this field until they have had several years of 
experience as senior workers. If consideration is 
justified at all, it can be found only on a non- 
vocational basis or as a brief unit in a course in 
selling. Neither in this article are we considering 
the consumer’s problems. A course in nonvoca- 
tional marketing can no doubt easily be justified 
in the high school. We are indeed surprised that 
no textbook with this purpose in mind has as 
yet appeared on the secondary school level es- 
pecially in view of the fact that several good 
textbooks of this character are already available 
on the collegiate level. The term marketing 
seems better suited for this purpose than for a 
specific vocational course. Some people seem to 
prefer the term buymanship. Nevertheless as 
this problem is beyond the scope of this article, 
we shall not consider it further. 


HOW MUCH MERCHANDISING TRAINING ON 
THE SECONDARY LEVEL? In our secondary 
schools an attempt to give specific training for 
many selling occupations would usually seem un- 
wise. While many people who take the subject 
in the high schools find their learning rather 
futile in a specific vocational manner, neverthe- 
less there are some limited possibilities for the 
work. If the material is taught by a teacher who 
has had some varied experience in merchandising, 
if he presents his material in a realistic fashion, 
and then utilizes his experience in the actual 
teaching of the subject, he is far more likely to be 
successful. 


In the usual smaller high schools it will 
probably be found not wise to give more than 
one semester to the subject. It will probably be 
found that the difficulties inherent in a coopera- 
tive program of training are sufficient to make 
this procedure usually unwise. Unless, however, 
the school has a teacher available who has had 
some specific training in the teaching of sales- 
manship, or is interested in presenting the work, 
and who has had some practical acquaintanceship 
with salesmanship, even this limited program has 
doubtful merit. 
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There will be schools, to be usre, found occa- 
sionally in which the unusual set-up of the school, 
the unusual ability of the teacher, and the genuine 
willingness to cooperate on the part of the depart- 
ment store managers, make feasible a somewhat 
more extended program including a certain 
amount of cooperative training. It would seem 
that the ideal place for an attempt at successful 
training in salesmanship is in the larger commer- 
cial high schools in metropolitan cities, or in full- 
time vocational schools, which are in part or com- 
pletely devoted to instruction in salesmanship. 


MERCHANDISING TRAINING IN LARGE CITIES. 
In the fifty or sixty largest cities in the United 
States there are excellent opportunities for a more 
extended program of salesmanship teaching in 
school can be devoted to such a program, prob- 
the public schools. If a central full-time vocational 
school can be devoted to such a program prob- 
ably the best opportunities for training will be 
offered. Here well-paid coordinators can be 
employed to make possible a better form of 
cooperation between the school and the depart- 
ment stores. It may be possible in those states 
in which there are no very large cities for the 
state to develop a program of full-time voca- 
tional schools devoted to salesmanship, such as 
those that have been suggested by Professor 
David Snedden of Columbia University.! In 
some of the very largest communities it may be 
found desirable to have one central vocational 
school devoted entirely to training in salesman- 
ship. In this school it would be possible to have 
instruction given in the various fields of sales- 
manship, so that each person specializing in a 
different field would become acquainted with the 
specific subject matter needed in order to sell 
his product or service. 

In other places it might be found desirable 
to establish a coordination between a school 
which specializes in the teaching of salesmanship 
and the various other full-time vocational 
schools. For example, if there is a full-time 
school devoted to the teaching of textiles, then 
a cooperative program might be set up between 
the school of salesmanship and the school for 
the teaching of textiles whereby pupils who 
are planning to become salesmen in textile fields 
might be given their specialized training. The 
same can be done for various types of needle 
trades, for the printing trades, and for the 
hundred and one other types of vocational oppor- 
tunities which are now being recognized in our 


schools. 


SOME EXCELLENT EXAMPLES. I am fully 
conscious of the fact that in a few places in the 
United States, such as Boston, Los Angeles, and 


possibly a half dozen other communities, the 
teaching of salesmanship has been outstandingly 
successful. This article is not directed toward 
these schools or toward the people teaching and 
directing these programs. It is rather directed 
at those schools which have attempted to develop 
a program of salesmanship in their secondary 
school and have not been successful, or where 
they have failed to develop such a program be- 
cause of a fear that it may not be successful. 
There is usually more justification for a one- 
semester course in selling, retailing, and market- 
ing in the high school with a population of 
around five hundred pupils, than there is for 
either bookkeeping or stenography. If the ad- 
ministration and the teacher will not expect too 
much from a one-semester course in salesmanship, 
but will realize that a course of this type can 
only attempt to develop the general principles 
and give specific instructions in the subject 
matter of one or two fields of selling, then the 
program has distinct possibilities of success. 

The failure of the teaching of salesmanship 
in our schools can in part be placed upon the 
commercial teacher-training institutions, which 
persist in sending out thousands of prospective 
teachers annually fully equipped to teach short- 
hand, typewriting, bookkeeping, and now in in- 
creasing numbers office practice, without giving 
the slightest recognition to the fact that sales- 
manship has one of the most distinctive possibili- 
ties for employment in the field of business. It 
should be recognized that no one program of 
training will fit all schools, 

Obviously, each locality will have to make 
individual adaptations, but granting that an 
administrator does not expect to accomplish too 
much, and granting that he is willing to secure 
a teacher who can present this material along 
with his other subjects, and granting that this 
teacher has the personality, the training, and the 
experience necessary, a one-semester course in 
salesmanship, or in the somewhat larger schools 
possibly even a year course in merchandising, as 
an elective among the curricula of his schools 
has distinct possibilities for service to the com- 
munity and to the pupils, which have to date 
not been realized except in a comparatively small 
number of high schools. 





“History of Bookkeeping Instruction” 
If you are interested in the history of book- 
keeping instruction during the last three cen- 
turies, write for a free copy of Monograph 28. 
—South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 











t1American High Schools and Vocational Schools in 1960 (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931). 
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Commercial Law in the High School 


“Today the person desiring a business career is py 


best equipped if he has, to begin with, some skill 


for which business is willing to pay. This will 


To this should be added a 


give him entrance. 


J. Clarence Howell 

Head of Commercial Department 
Thomas M. Cooley High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


knowledge of the fundamental laws of commerce 


and industry, and, above and beyond all of these, 


a good general education.”’ 


For a long time the place of commercial 
law in a commercial program has been the subject 
of debate—not very loud or very vigorous, to be 
sure, but nevertheless a very evident issue. High 
schools began to pay attention to commercial 
work at a time when there was great opportunity 
for young people in office positions. The practical 
use of the typewriter was growing rapidly, and 
there was a heavy demand for operators. It was 
becoming evident that one did not require a 
college education to become a. satisfactory 
stenographer. The public was beginning to look 
upon the field of stenography as a place where 
girls work to advantage. The boys in high school 
had as their guiding star, John D. Rockefeller, 
Sr., and a number of other gentlemen who had 
started in office positions as bookkeepers and 
had somehow advanced to places of responsibility 
and high remuneration in the business world. 

It was in this setting that there developed the 
idea that stenography for girls and bookkeeping 
for boys would be the magic key to success in 
business. For many years then, bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and typewriting constituted the 
commercial course. Because of the diminishing 
importance attached to arithmetic as a part of a 
general education, commercial arithmetic ap- 
peared necessary for the bookkeeper. For the 
same reason penmanship acquired an important 
place in the commercial course. Had the young 
employee’s deficiency in the knowledge of com- 
mercial law become apparent to the employer in 
the early days of his employment, it is probable 
that pressure would have been brought to bear 
upon the schools to the extent that commercial 
law would have acquired the same place of impor- 
tance in the course as that held by bookkeeping, 
arithmetic, and penmanship. However, because 
of the routine nature of his work, this deficiency 
was not so noticeable. It became apparent when 
the employee was promoted to positions of re- 
sponsibility. The time came, a little later, when 
men of legal training were wanted for many 
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of the more important positions in corporations. 
Often the young men who had grown up with 
the business could have filled these positions 
satisfactorily with a little elementary training in 
commercial law. 

A marked change in the business world has 
been effected during the last few years. No 
longer do we find the bookkeeper laboriously 
keeping a complete set of books by hand. Instead 
we have the big, modern office with its chief ac- 
countant, and its numerous clerks and machines. 
There may be hundreds of persons making the 
financial records of the business, and only,one or 
two who understand the complete set-up of the 
accounting system with all of its details. Today 
the young person who would get ahead in business 
will not do it because he is a good stenographer or 
a good bookkeeper, but because he studies busi- 
ness. Stenography and bookkeeping are still good 
tools with which to enter a business office, but 
neither constitutes a permanent profession in 
itself for the person who desires to earn a generous 
income or attain prominence. Because of a recog- 
nition of these facts, there is a tendency to 
encourage young people to study such subjects as 
commercial law, economics, and salesmanship. 
These three subjects specialize in certain funda- 
mental laws which must be recognized if business 
is to be successful. 

Today the person desiring a business career is 
best equipped if he has, to begin with, some skill 
for which business is willing to pay. This will 
give him entrance. To this should be added a 
knowledge of the fundamental laws of commerce 
and industry, and, above and beyond all of these, 
a good general education. The first will give him 
an income while he gets experience;. the second 
will enable him to understand and to profit by 
the experience, in other words, to become a 
business man; and the third will enable him as a 
business man to fit into his proper place in 
community life. 

All that we have said thus far is intended to 
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indicate the important place which the subject 
of commercial law should have in a commercial 
course. In a public high school, however, the 
importance of a commercial course is not de- 
termined by the number of young people sent 
into business life. A very large part of the work 
of a commercial department is devoted to young 
people who are not going into business life. They 
are taking shorthand because they hope to use it 
in taking down lectures in college. They are 
taking typewriting because they have never 
learned to produce an attractive page with a pen. 
They are taking commercial law because some- 
body has impressed them with the idea that they 
are bound to be involved in commercial trans- 
actions, and that a little information along this 
line might furnish them protection which they 
are quite likely to need. 

For a number of years I have made it a prac- 
tice at the end of a semester’s work in commercial 
law to get my pupils to put into writing their 
reactions to the course. Of two hundred or more 
pupils in the classes there are those who are 
taking commercial law because it is one of the 
required subjects in the course which they are 
taking; others because they need certain credits, 
and their counsellors advised them that this sub- 
ject would fit into their programs and furnish the 
necessary credits; still others because they heard 
of the course from other pupils and it sounded 
interesting. With this background and a semester 
in the classroom, we ask tor their opinion of the 
course, its value to them, whether they would 
advise other pupils to take it, and whether they 
would be interested in a second semester of the 
work. Almost invariably they express a liking 
for the course. Most of them say that if a second 
course were offered, they would take it, provided 
it could be fitted into their programs. Frequently 
they say that for his own good every pupil in 
high school should be required to study com- 
mercial law. This would seem to indicate that 
outside of the commercial program there is a 
distinct field for this subject in the high school. I 
do not believe in commercial law as a required 
subject. All pupils should have the course, but 
only after they have come to see its probable 
value and interest to them. 

Having put the subject in the high school 
program, the question arises as to what we shall 
teach. The question has been pretty well 
answered by the numerous authors who have 
prepared textbooks. The authors of today are 
dividing the field of commercial law into just 
about the same divisions as the authors of thirty 
years ago divided it. Those who are trying to do 
something different to produce a better textbook, 
instead of just another textbook, are basing their 
differences on methods of approach and presenta- 
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tion. Few new topics are being added. It is 
possible that a change of emphasis upon some 
topics might be advantageous, but for the most 
part the authors are right in seeking out new 
methods of making the subject understandable 
and interesting. 

Pupils like to bring into the class topics which 
they find suggested in the daily papers. Often a 
very lively discussion will result. This emphasizes 
the up-to-dateness of the subject. Pupils are often 
ready to discuss situations which have come up 
in the home. They like to get suggestions about 
possible methods or procedure in problems that 
are of interest to their parents. There are few 
subjects in the high school course which lend 
themselves more readily to a laboratory method 
with the pupils and their friends as laboratory 
material. 

In the teaching of commercial law there are 
numerous ways of making the subject interesting. 
The learning process may be as nearly painless as 
is possible with any subject. The discussions deal 
with topics in which the pupil is naturally in- 
terested. A great deal of active teaching can be 
done by the instructor leading in the discussion, 
but very often it is possible to get the pupils 
themselves to take the lead. This will sometimes 
take the class into fields which have not been 
suggested by the author, but which will bring 
about considerable learning because the discus- 
sion is taking place while the interest is present. 

Written examinations are frequently valuable, 
but where classes are large, the burden of cor- 
recting a great many papers makes this inad- 
visable. Where the teacher wants a daily check 
on the preparation of all pupils, it is frequently 
found satisfactory to ask one question which will 
involve the writing of a paragraph. This check-up 
will prove fairly accurate as a test of the pupil’s 
preparation. The class period, however, should 
not be devoted in the main to finding out what 
the pupils have learned; rather the period should 
be one of learning. If the class is properly con- 
ducted, many of the pupils will learn much more 
in the class period than from double the amount 
of time spent in reading. Everything about the 
class should be conducive to an atmosphere of 
pleasurable interest. If the instructor can main- 
tain this atmosphere, the pupils will absorb a 
great deal, and those who are inclined to be at all 
studious will be stimulated to investigate and 
study on the outside. 

I have been confronted with the task of. 
handling large classes in commercial law. By 
large classes I mean forty to fifty pupils. If very 
much testing is done, a great burden is placed 
upon the teacher unless he uses the brief-answer 
type of test. The publishers of Tue BaLance 
SHEET are to be commended because of the very 








fine series of brief-answer tests which they have 
produced for use in connection with their textbook 
on commercial law. I have used these tests with 
a high degree of satisfaction in my classes. The 
tests are equally valuable whether or not they are 
used with the textbook for which they were 
prepared. In this connection there has been 
developed a technique which increases the 
usefulness of such tests and simplifies the work of 
handling them. This method is here passed on to 
others who may care to make use of it. It is 
applicable to any brief-answer type of test, 
whether used in commercial law or any other 
subject. 

Here is the plan. Instead of indicating answers 
on the question sheets, prepare a strip of card- 
board about nine inches long and three-eighths 
of an inch wide. Rule the strip so that there is a 
space at the left, about one-fourth inch wide, in 
which the pupil may write a number which has 
been previously assigned to him. Allow about one 
inch in which the pupil may write his last name. 
After that a space, three-eighths of an inch, in 
which the teacher may record the pupil’s score. 
The remainder of the strip may be divided into 
twenty-five sections, each about one-fourth inch 
wide, in which the pupil will record his answers. 
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Before giving such a test the pupils should be 
seated alphabetically and then numbered in 
order. It is this number which the pupil places 
before his name on the answer strip. When the 
test is completed, these answer strips are col- 
lected and arranged in numerical order. This 
brings the entire “examination paper” into the 
same arrangement as in the class book. The strips 
are held in place in this arrangement by pasting 
strips of gummed paper across the back. The in- 
structor should then prepare an examination 
strip on which he has put the correct answers. 
This is then pasted in position at the top of the 
entire assembly. The test is now ready for cor- 
rection. With correct answers at the top it is a 
matter of only a few minutes’ work to mark out 
the incorrect answers in the tests. I use an 
ordinary ink pad and lead pencil rubber with 
which to stamp out incorrect answers. If a red 
pad is used, the answer will show through the 
ink and make it possible to determine afterward 
the nature of the error. By taking one question 
at a time and running down the column and 
spotting out the incorrect answers, one is able to 
count the errors and record them at the bottom 
of the test. This makes it possible to determine 
at a glance which questions are giving trouble to 

























































































The answers will be indicated by numbers. If 
the test is a true-and-false test, we let “‘1” indicate 
true, and “2” indicate false. If it is a yes-and-no 
test, “1” indicates yes, “2” indicates no. If a 
multiple-choice test or a matching test is used, 
the pupil records the number of his choice as he 


would if he were putting the answer on the sheet. 


the class, and will enable the instructor to 
emphasize the necessary points. The number of 
errors made by each pupil may be counted and 
recorded in the space that remains after his name. 
Illustration I shows the assembled tests of a small 
class. 


(Concluded on page 89) 





CASE PROBLEM TEST, given February 14, 19535. 
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A Scholastic Comparison of Academic and 
Commercial High School Students 


by 


G. M. York 
New York State College for Teachers 
Albany, New York 


and 
Sally E. Rundle 


Greenport High School 
Greenport, New York 


Tue ability of high school students en- 
rolled in the commercial courses to do satisfactory 
work in regular academic subjects, has been a 
topic of considerable interest in recent years. 
There has also been much criticism because those 
students doing unsatisfactory work in the aca- 
demic department are shifted to the commercial 
course. Professor F. G. Nichols of Harvard Uni- 
versity states in his Commercial Education in the 
High School that “unfortunately the commercial 
department of the average high school is one of 
the dumping grounds for students not up to 
grade in academic subjects. In many schools it 
enrolls most of those who have failed in academic 
work.”! A similar statement is made by Dr. B. 
R. Haynes of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in the December, 1932, issue of Tur 
BataNcE SHEET.’ 


The shifting of those students doing unsatis- 
factory work in the regular academic course to 
the commercial course has naturally raised the 
question as to the ability of both groups in scho- 
lastic achievement. It would seem that a careful 
analysis and investigation should be made to 
determine whether or not the academic and com- 
mercial students differ greatly in their scholastic 
achievement. 


Numerous studies have been made comparing 
the scholastic achievement and intelligence of 
academic and commercial students. The com- 
parisons, however, were made from teacher’s 
marks in various subjects, the number of cases 
studied was small, and no broad distribution of 
high schools in any given state was used. The 
studies which have been made do not all agree 
concerning the superior or inferior ability of 
either group. 

Because of the limited scope of other studies, 
we attempted an investigation at the New York 
State College for Teachers on a wider scale with 


the hope that the results presented would give 
some fairly definite conclusions as to the scholas- 
tic ability of the academic and commercial stu- 
dents. The investigation included a study of the 
regents examination marks of academic and 
commercial students in biology, three years of 
English, and American history. All the students 
were those who were graduated in January and 
June, 1932, and who received regents academic 
or regents commercial diplomas. 

The following cities in New York state were 
selected: 


Batavia Hudson 
Binghamton Jamestown 
Cohoes Johnstown 
Cortland Niagara Falls 
Dunkirk North Tonawanda 
East Hampton Oneida 

East Rochester Oswego 

Elmira Poughkeepsie 
Glens Falls Troy 

Gloversville Utica 


All these cities, with the exception of Utica, have 
a population of less than 100,000. They were 
chosen in order to obtain a fairly good geographic 
distribution of high schools and at the same time 
to study cities as near the same size as possible. 

The regents examination marks used in this 
study were copied from the regents record cards 
in the Examinations Department, State Educa- 
tion Building, Albany, New York. Although no 
study to date has been made comparing the re- 
liability of regents and teachers’ marks in high 
school subjects, Dr. William A. McCall of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, 
states one superiority of regents marks; namely, 
“that all students took the same test and were 
marked on the same basis, whereas, teachers’ 
marks are not always comparable from teacher 
to teacher.”* The work reported here has been 


‘Commercial Education in the High School (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1933). 
*Stop the ‘Dumping’ of Pupils,” Taz Batance Sueet (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co.), p. 147. 
‘William A. McCall and H. H. Bixler, How to Classify Pupils (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928). 
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done in an attempt to ascertain what, if any, 
differences exist between the scholastic achieve- 
ment of high school students who elect the com- 
mercial course and those who elect the regular 
academic course. No sampling of students was 
made from the cities selected, and the final 
number of students that could be used for com- 
parison in this study was 1,570, of which 900 
were academic students and 670 were commercial 
students. 


PERCENTAGES OF GRADES RECEIVED. Tables 
I, II, and III, show some interesting comparisons 
in the percentages of grades received by both 
groups of students in the three subjects selected. 
It would seem that the tables would be of more 
value if summarized as follows: 


(1) Percentages of students receiving C 
grades or better: 
Students Biology English History 
Academic 83.45 71.11 77 .33 
Commercial 89.15 74.33 73-43 


(2) Groups of students receiving greater per 
centage of marks at the lowest level of the range 
of scores: 

Biology English 


Commercial Academic 


History 
Commercial 
(3) Groups of students receiving greater per- 


centage of marks at the highest level of the range 
of scores: 


English 


Commercial Academic 


Biology History 


Commercial 


These facts when shown graphically give a 
much clearer interpretation of the results ob- 
tained. From Graphs 1, 2, and 3 it can be seen 
that the two curves showing the percentages of 
grades received in biology by both groups of 
students parallel each other very closely except 
at the C point where the curve for the academic 
students is slightly higher. Graph 2 shows that 
the curves for the academic and commercial 
students in English are almost parallel with a 
slightly higher trend for the commercial students 
between points B and C. Graph 3 shows a 
tendency for the academic curve in history to be 
slightly higher between points B and C. 

It seems, therefore, from Graphs 1, 2, and 3, 
that the difference between the academic and 
commercial students is not great enough to war- 
rant the classifying of either group as being 
superior or inferior in their scholasticachievement. 


Note: The percentage grades received by both 
groups of students are changed to letter marks for 
convenience in comparison. Grades from go to 100 
are considered A; 80 to 89, B; 70 to 79, C; and 
60 to 69, D. There were no grades in the D group 
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below 65 since the regents passing mark 1s 65; 
however, since “D” is most commonly considered as 
being 60 to 69, the above scale of grades was used. 


Table I 
Comparison of Percentages of Grades 
in Biology Received by Academic 
and Commercial Students 


Percentage of Students 
Grades Academic Commercial 


go-100 11 .67 13.43 
80-89 33 .89 34-03 
70-79 37 .89 32 .69 
60-69 16.55 19.85 


Total 100 .00 100 .00 


Note: This table should be read as follows: In 
the 90-100 grade group, or “A” group, 11.67 per 
cent of the academic students received an A grade 
in biology, and 13.43 per cent of the commercial 
grade group received an A in biology. 


Table II 
Comparison of Percentages of Grades 
in English Received by Academic 
and Commercial Students 


Percentage of Students 
Grades Academic Commercial 
go-100 5.00 4.03 
80-89 26.89 30 .00 
70-79 39.22 40 .30 
60-69 28 .89 25 .67 
Total 100 .0O 100 .00 


Note: This table should be read as follows: In 
the 90-100 grade group, or “A” group, 5.00 per 
cent of the academic students received an A grade 
in English, and 4.03 per cent of the commercial 
grade group received an A in English. 


Table III 
Comparison of Percentages of Grades 
in American History Received by 
Academic and Commercial Students 


Percentage of Students 
Grades Academic Commercial 


gO-100 10.44 12 .83 
80-89 29 .33 24.78 
70-79 37 -56 35 82 
60-69 22 .67 26.57 
Total 100 .00 100 .00 


Note: This table should be read as follows: In 
the 90-100 grade group, or “‘A” group, 10.44 per 
cent of the academic students received an A grade 
in American history, and 12.83 per cent of the 
commercial grade group received an A in American 
history. 
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Comparison of Percentages of Grades Received by Academic and Commercial Students 


Table IV 


Frequency Distribution of Grades for 
High School Academic and 
Commercial Students 
" P | Academic =| ~— Commercial 
"00 Biol. Eng. Hist) Biol] Eng| Hist 
95-100 14 8) 18 19 4 21 
90-94 91 = 33} 787 23, 65 
85-89 | 133 85| 98 108 79 61 
80-84 | 172) 164 I7% 120; 121) 105 
75-79; 198 258 247 133) 192, 189 
70-74) 143 92 87 86 78 St 
65-69 | 149 260/ 201 133) 173) 178 
Total g00 goo 900 670 67 | 670 
Mean | 79.311) 76.685) 78.522 79.537) 77-05078.239 


SD | 8.110 7.522| 8.176 8.643 7.413) 8.678 








COMPARISON OF THE AVERAGES. ‘Table IV 
shows the frequency distribution of the two 
groups of students in biology, English, and his- 
tory. ‘To make clear the comparisons of the 
means and the differences of the means, the 
following table is presented: 


Table V 


Differences of Means 
English 





| Biology History 





Academic 
Mean 


Commercial 


Mean 
Differences 


79.311 | 76.658 | 78.522 
79 537 | 77-050 | 78.239 


| 0.226 | 0.365 | 0.283 











The results obtained show a very slight dif- 
ference between the means of the academic stu- 
dents and the commercial students in each of 
the compared subjects. The slight differences, 
however, do show that the mean for the academic 
students is higher in history, and the mean for 
the commercial students is higher in biology and 
English. 

The question arises: How reliable are these 
differences? Stated more exactly: Would further 
testing of other groups of academic and commer- 
cial students give approximately the same dif- 
ferences in history in favor of the academic stu- 
dents, and approximately the same differences 
in biology and English in favor of the commercial 
students? 
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90TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has climbed steadily and rapidly to 


new heights of popularity. This popularity is based upon its classroom 
performance. The excellent classroom performance is based upon the 
careful preparation of the instructional material. 


90TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is the outgrowth of constant research 
and trial over a period of several years. A tremendous amount of human 
energy has gone into its preparation. Many of the simple exercises 
required as much as twelve hours to construct. Every principle that is 
included in this book is based upon research and final approval through 
actual use. The book was printed in temporary form and used by several 
hundred students before it was printed in final form. 


Here are some of the reasons why 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 
will give you good classroom performance: (a) The early introduction 
of words, sentences, and paragraphs; (b) the introduction of a few re- 
lated keys, step by step, in each lesson; (c) careful repetition of the use 
of every key after the reach has been introduced; (d) the gradual measured 
increase in the difficulty of exercises; (e) the encouragement of self- 
appraisal through the analysis of errors; (g) timed writing practice for 
measuring progress; (h) thought-provoking exercises. There are many 
more features which you will not find in other books. Write for a copy 
of “Fifty Reasons Why You Should Adopt 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING.” 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati ° New York - Chicago ° San Francisco 


CENTURY TYPEWRITING during the 
school year 1934-35 » ~» 


More than 8,000 schools now use 
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RELIABILITY OF THE DIFFERENCES OF THE 
MEANS. Table VI, shows the reliability of the 
differences between the means of the academic 
and commercial students in biology, English, and 
history. 

The standard error (found by the formula 
from Garrett’s‘ Statistics in Psychology and Edu- 
cation, page 130) is 0.270 for the academic stu- 
dents in biology, and 0.334 for the commercial 
students. 

The actual difference between the means of 
the two groups in biology was found to be 0.226, 
as shown in Table VI. The standard deviation 
of this difference (found by formula on page 130 
in Garrett’s book) is 0.430. Thus we may say 
that the chances are 68 in 100 that the obtained 
difference of 0.226 does not diverge from the 
true difference by more than +0.430. To deter- 
mine the chances that the true difference between 
the academic and commercial students in biology 
is greater than zero, we find that the ratio be- 
tween the difference and the standard deviation 
of the difference is 0.526, which according to 
Table XIV in Garrett’s book indicates that the 
chances are 70 in 100 that the true difference is 
greater than zero. 


The standard error is 0.251 for the academic 
students in English, and 0.286 for the commercial 
students. 

The actual difference between the means of 
the two groups in English was found to be 0.365, 
as shown in Table VI. The standard deviation 
for this difference is 0.380. ‘Thus we may say 
that the chances are 68 in 100 that the obtained 
difference of 0.365 does not diverge from the 
true difference by more than +0.380, or to de- 
termine the chances that the true difference 
between the academic and commercial students 
in English is greater than zero, we find that the 
ratio between the difference and the standard 
deviation of the difference is 0.961. This, ac- 
cording to Table XIV in Garrett’s book, indicates 
that the chances are 83 in 100 that the true dif- 
ference is greater than zero. 

The standard error is 0.273 for the academic 
students in history and 0.335 for the commercial 
students. 


The actual difference between the means of 
the two groups in history was found to be 0.283, 
as shown in Table VI. The standard deviation 
of this difference is 0.432. Thus we may say that 
the chances are 68 in 100 that the obtained dif- 
ference of 0.283 does not diverge from the true 
difference by more than +0.432. To determine 
the chances that the true difference between the 
academic and commercial students in history is 
greater than zero, we find that the ratio between 
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the difference and the standard deviation of the 
difference is 0.655, which according to Table XIV 
on page 134 of Garrett’s book indicates that the 
chances are 74 in 100 that the true difference is 
greater than zero. 

The obtained differences are sufficiently large 
to insure considerably more than an even chance 
of a true difference between the scholastic 
achievement of the academic and commercial 
students. They are not large enough, however, 
to guarantee that the academic students will 
always have a higher average in history, or that 
the commercial students will always have a 
higher average in biology and English. 


Table VI 


Reliability of the Differences 
Between Means of the Grades of 
Academic and Commercial Students 


Dif. SD D Chances in 100 


of True 
Subject Means Diff. SD—Diff. Difference 
Biology 0.226 0.430 0.526 70 
English 0.365 0.380 0.961 83 
History 0.283 0.432 0.655 74 


CONCLUSIONS. The results obtained from 
this study of regents averages for twenty high 
schools indicate that there is a very slight differ- 
ence between the academic and commercial high 
school student in scholastic ability. For practical 
application, it would seem that the results show 
that the difference between the two groups is not 
great enough to justify the statement that either 
group is inferior or superior in scholastic ability. 
Furthermore unless we have some definite test 
or measure of aptitudes, the student who does 
unsatisfactory work in the academic courses 
should in general not be shifted to the commer- 
cial department. The study does not show that 
such transfers should not be made, but that 
greater care and study of the student should be 
made before it is done. The process of indis- 
criminate “dumping” of poor academic students 
into the commercial department is not only poor 
pedagogical procedure, but also a waste of the 
student’s time and the taxpayers’ money. 





WANTED: A list of schools that are giving 
cooperative practical training in commercial 
courses by allowing students to work with or 
without pay for local business people, in the 
principal s office, for teachers, or in any other 
way. Please state the type of work and the 
results obtained. Address, Editor of The 
Balance Sheet, 201-203 West Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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‘Henry W. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1926), pp. 130-34 
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NEWS and VIEWS 





How Shall Typing Papers Be Checked? 


Much discussion has been created on the 
question of grading typewriting work. Do you 
demand accurate work handed to your desk or 
are you modernized to the fact that students 
will and do make errors? How about a happy 
medium? 

Accuracy, of course, is the essential factor 
necessary in becoming an expert typist. At the 
same time, do you not feel that the average 
student does become discouraged under the 
strain, ““My copy must be perfect.” Many a 
beginning student is relieved from this tension 
immediately, when he knows accuracy is a goal 
and not a requirement to get an average grade. 
Yet, he desires perfect copies, for he knows he 
will be rewarded for his efforts. He knows that 
he can pass if he makes one or two errors-on his 
exercises, thereby he is relieved of all fear. 

Teachers must realize that there are different 
levels of ability. So often the superior student 
does not have enough to keep him alert, and does 
not work to the extent of his ability. Then too, 
the poorer student has to work hours endeavoring 
to keep up with the class average. The solution 
is to have a working standard to include the 
abilities of the individual. Here is a plan that I 
have found both efficient and successful to stu- 
dent and to teacher for grading purposes. 

While the students are working on exercises 
over the memorization of the keyboard, I demand 
that only work done in class be handed in. They 
hand in one exercise daily with as many copies 
of it as they can do in the class period. 

The material is graded as follows: 


oc Pere r re 

2 copies, perfect .... QO per cent 

3 copies, perfect 95 per cent 

4 or more copies, perfect....100 per cent 
live per cent is deducted for each error. For 
example, if a student hands in one copy with one 
error, he receives a grade of 80 per cent. If a 


85 per cent 


75 


mediocre student hands in his best copy, one 
with two errors, his grade is 75. As a result the 
poorer or average student is not satisfied because 
his neighbor hands in four perfect copies. What 
does he do? He will come in during his vacant 
periods or after school to practice the preliminary 
drills and the exercises until he can write them 
readily and accurately. Credit is not given for 
this extra practice work; he merely does it to 
improve his ability over keys learned so that the 
next lesson will not be so difficult. The superior 
student is not satisfied with even two or three 
copies, but often hands in as many as seven. 

When the class is ready to begin the work 
assigned in the budgets, each student works in- 
dependently. A certain day in each week one 
budget is due. Everyone in the class should have 
at least one copy of the budget to attain an 
average grade of 85 per cent. The budgets are 
graded as before: 


1 copy of budget, perfect ... 85 per cent 
2 copies, perfect............ 90 per cent 
3 copies, perfect............ 95 per cent 
4 or more copies, perfect....100 per cent 


This gives each student plenty of work, and as a 
result he is very anxious to do more than one 
copy of a budget each week. I find that my 
students through additional practice are able to 
write more accuately and with greater speed 
than students of whom only one copy of an exer- 
cise or budget is required. When working on 
the budgets, they are allowed to spend as much 
time on their work outside of class as they desire. 

The first part of each period is spent on 
rhythm drills, corrective exercises, accuracy tests. 
and speed tests. The remainder of the class period 
is devoted to work on the assigned budget. 
Graphs and error charts are used, and various 
contests are conducted in both beginning and 
advanced classes—Mrs. Rose Fenner Garrison, 
High School, Boyceville, Wisconsin. 
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Salesmanship and High School 


*‘Let those, who follow me, continue to build with 
the plumb of honor, the level of truth and the 
square of integrity, courtesy and mutuality.”’ 


In the grand court of the magnificent Wana- 
maker Store in Philadelphia, in letters of pure 
gold is inscribed this message, as a memorial to 
its founder. It expresses the fervent wish and 
the pious hope of one who has made an out- 
standing success of salesmanship. 


Salesmanship has an unsavory reputation to 
live down. Above the din, the clamor, and the 
shouting in the Roman markets, there rang out 
ominously as from the immense throat of a huge 
bell, “Caveat Emptor!” or “Let the buyer be- 
ware!” It echoed and reverberated down through 
the long centuries to our own busy marts of 
trade. 


Such a policy challenged heroic men with the 
uncanny genius of Marshal! Field and the pro- 
phetic vision of John Wanamaker, who cour- 
ageously reversed this motto and insisted, “‘Let 
the buyer be satisfied!”” This marked the dawn 
of a new day for salesmanship. 


Salesmanship is power—dominant, dynamic 
power—to persuade others to think as we think, 
feel as we feel, and act as we wish them to act 
concerning any article or proposition in which 
we are interested. 


The question arises: 
taught?” 

Let us answer this question by asking: ‘‘Can 
music, art, voice, or dramatics be taught?” 


Two boys, A and B, started their lessons on a 
violin at the same time. A had shown no talent 
for music other than saying he would like to play 
a violin. If A had talent for music, surely it was 
latent and buried deeply. B had no more than 
placed his hands on his violin when he stroked 
off, by ear and by his own efforts, several popular 
tunes. His progress was rapid, much to the 
chagrin of A. 

A labored long and assiduously, but was com- 
pletely outclassed by B. A had to have his music 
before him, had to follow it closely, and did not 
dare take his eyes from it. B, after a rehearsal or 
two, needed no sheet of notes before him. A 
journeyed on, his folks having had the means, and 
in time he thrilled large audiences by his inter- 
pretation and technique. B’s ambition did not 
soar so high, natural talent having discouraged 
determination and aggressiveness. 

Go into the classrooms of our universities, 
colleges, and high schools throughout the coun- 


“Can salesmanship be 


76 


John Wanamaker 


try, and you will find a high type of salesmanship 
being taught daily. Visit the offices of insurance 
companies and all corporations employing sales- 
people; you will hear instruction in salesmanship 
of a high order being imparted. 


“Is salesmanship a study for adults only? 


A, friend, a very successful salesperson, visited 
the big cities from Canada to the Gulf in an area 
extending from Chicago to Denver. Although he 
never had gone to school beyond the sixth grade, 
through observation and experience he has 
acquired a fair education. In his line of merchan- 
dise, to which he has devoted his life, he is an 
expert. A Binet-Simon test, however, may give 
him a disgustingly low I. Q. He is one of many 
successful people who have not had an eighth- 
grade education. 


Is he an adult? His six-foot, two-hundred- 
and-thirty-pound stature, standing erect after 
fifty-three years of strenuous life, answers most 
emphatically, “Yes!” 


According to the United States Bureau of 
Education there are fifty-three million adults in 
this country. Three million adult Americans have 
twelve-year-old intelligences. Forty million 
adult Americans have seventeen-year-old in- 
telligences. Ten million adult Americans have 
about twenty-three-year-old intelligences. 


The elementary principles of salesmanship 
are understood by anyone with an eighth-grade 
education and surely by seventeen-year-old in- 
tellects. 

“Why Teach Salesmanship in High Schools?” 

Our advertising pages undergo frequent 
changes. ‘Today, we find many new products 
listed. Prominent in this list are: the sun light 
lamp, the air-conditioning machine, the improved 
radio, and mechanical refrigeration. New services 
are likewise noticeable. During the past four 
years our foremost manufacturers have been 
marking time. Soon the procession of progress 
will be in full swing. Today, we stand on the 
threshold of the greatest selling era in all history. 
Fully fifty per cent of the high school students 
today will be engaged actively in selling as an 
honorable means of livelihood. 

The world’s greatest salespeople never sell 
frying pans, automobiles, real estate, insurance, 
or university scholarships, but they do make 
conscientious and practical use, day after day, of 
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the principles of salesmanship. These principles 
are wholesome, inspirng, and essential to their 
lives. Even though our youth will not engage in 
the sales of concrete products, nevertheless, they 
have much to sell. Their success in life will 
depend largely on how thoroughly they master 
these vital elements for successful industrial, 
commercial, professional, and social contacts. 
Salesmanship and success are synonymous. 

“What is being sold daily?” 

“Many a flower is born to blush unseen,” 
because no salesman is present to prevent its 
fragrance being wasted on the desert air. Many 
a talent is buried; many a light is hidden under a 
bushel for the very same reason. Daily contact 
with others, either singly or in groups, gives us a 
very definite idea of what must be sold day after 
day—personality, friendship, ideas, theories, 
plans, services, policies, education, entertainment, 
protection, necessities, comforts, conveniences, 
and luxuries. With some you are your own sales- 
man; with others you require the services of a 
salesman. The skylark would never have won its 
way so deeply into our hearts, had not Shelly, 
like a true salesman, written that immortal ode. 

“Who are the outstanding salespeople of our 
day?” 

Come with me to the executive chamber of 
the White House. Seated at a desk we will find 
one upon whom the people have bestowed the 
highest honor of which they are capable and to 
whom they have likewise entrusted the heaviest 
responsibility ever placed on a president. Here 
lives and rules a mighty salesman. 

Let us look in at his Cabinet, let us visit the 
Senate and the House. In all these august as- 
semblies we shall see every member a great 
salesman. 

Let us travel about and study the personnel 
of diplomatic circles, the men and women in high 
executive offices, everywhere, everyone—a real 
salesperson. 

In reverence and in awe let us enter those 
masterpieces of ecclesiastical architecture and 
in the quiet of those sanctuaries observe those who 


minister—everyone a true salesperson. 

Let us study the men and women on our 
lecture platforms, let us attend court sessions, let 
us look in on drawing rooms and visit classrooms, 
let us shop on the various floors of our large 
stores, let us rub elbows with the gallant men 
“out on the road,” and everywhere we shall find 
everyone—a genuine salesperson. 

Out from the depths of the depression has 
arisen the spirit of cooperation and the wake of a 
new day. The conduct of the people, while in the 
slough of despondency during those hectic years, 
has been admirably directed by the salesmanship 
of those in authority. Brighter days are dawning 
and people generally are again walking heads up, 
encouraged by the vision of a sunnier, more sub- 
stantial future with regard to national develop- 
ment and prosperity. 

The day for salesmanship has arrived. Its 
noble work, so rudely interrupted and so seriously 
handicapped during the critical days of recent 
years, is again resumed. But, what a different 
perspective and what a changed public! Sales- 
people will now contact men and women with 
higher cultural and spiritual attainments—men 
and women for whom the depression has not 
usurped, abridged, or restricted anything, but 
who are profitably employing more leisure time 
and who are enjoying more liberty of a higher 
order. 

Because of this salesmanship, we will enjoy a 
higher degree of civilization than we do today; 
people will again own their homes—better homes. 
They will again eat fine foods; will wear high- 
grade clothing; will be cultured in music and the 
fine arts; will again make ample provision for 
dependents and themselves for times of emergency 
and distress; will frequent in larger numbers in- 
stitutions of higher learning; will again possess 
comforts, conveniences, and luxuries; will main- 
tain a higher standard of living; and best of all, 
will not only be persistent in maintaining it, 
but also will be quite determined to lift it still 
higher.—A4. A. Weisbecker, Omaha South High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION OUTLOOK 


Yearbook of the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 


The first Yearbook, dealing with problems of the personal equation in business education and 
principles and practices of the business education curriculum, has been mailed to all members of the 
Federation. This is a service which is given for the $2.00 membership fee. There is a very limited supply 

T be accepted by the secretary as long as the supply lasts. 

The Federation has undertaken a program of service to commercial education which can be equalled 
by few other organizations. In addition to the Yearbook, three issues of Federation Notes, containing 
articles by leading teachers and administrators, have been sent to all members of 1934-35. 

The campaign for members for the next convention year has just begun. The dues are $2.00. Send 
your membership now to Bruce F. Gates, secretary, National ¢ 
College, Waterloo, lowa. In this way, make your reservation for the second Yearbook and for Federation 


ommercial Teachers’ Federation, Gates 
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Charts: A Project 


“A picture is worth more than a thousand 
words,” said a Chinese sage. Most of our text- 
book writers try to keep this in mind in the prepa- 
ration of their books. Much real learning can be 
accomplished through the use of charts in office 
practice. The preparation of these charts, how- 
ever, should be carefully supervised and directed 
by the teacher so that when the project is com- 
pleted, it will be a useful, logical presentation of 
some part of the office practice course, and not 
simply a lot of pictures and forms cut from a book 
or magazine and pasted on a blank sheet of paper. 
We must avoid the preparation of meaningless 
charts that do not represent any definite phase 
of the course. If properly prepared, the charts 
can be used later to a good advantage in other 
commercial classes such as bookkeeping, com- 
mercial law, or junior business training. 


CLASS PROJECT. The work may be completed 
as a class project by posting a list of the possible 
units in which useful charts can be made, and 
having each member of the class choose one from 
the list. The teacher might assign a subject to 
each student. The first method has the ad- 
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in Office Practice 


vantage, in that the student will probably choose 
the subject in which he can gather the best and 
most useful information. For example, I had a 
girl who prepared a very useful chart on “The 
Mail.” In as much as her father wa’ the local post- 
master, she was able to secure many different 
forms that might not have been secured otherwise. 


SUBJECTS CHOSEN. Some of the subjects 
chosen for the charts were: 


The Mail Travel 

The Telephone Legal Papers 

Office Furniture Office Machines 
Model Letters Personality—Health 
Instruments of Exchange Freight 

Insurance Banking Procedure 
Letterheads Business Interview 


Parts of the Letter Bookkeeping Cycle 


The list may be increased to meet the needs of 
the teacher or the size of the class. The teacher 
can help considerably by giving the students 
materials from the files. The material will be 
more useful on the charts than in the files. 


(Concluded on page 83) 
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The illustration marked with an “X”’ represents the progress that has been made in the development 
of the telephone, from the first crude instrument to the modern, present-day telephone. 
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Should Commercial Departmerits Utilize 
Their Investment 


Vamel 


Beats Csed 


Just what equipment is necessary for a com- 
mercial department to function efficiently? First 
of all, an efficient typing department is absolutely 
necessary. A bookkeeping room should be 
equipped with seats and desks which make the 
work pleasant and not of a tiresome nature. For 
the socialized subjects, such as commercial law 
and junior business the average classroom may 
be used. 


Our next question is the proper use of the 
equipment. The commercial department of the 
average school is called on to do a lot of courtesy 
work for the various departments of the school. 
This work consists of typing articles for the 
school paper, typing work for the dramatic de- 
partment, and making yearbooks for the parent- 
teachers’ association and other organizations. 


The commercial department must be equipped 
with supplies to handle these needs as they arise. 
The use of the Mimeograph in public school work 
has increased the load which this department 
must carry. 


Some of our commercial instructors have 
criticized this school because we utilize our in- 
vestment in this department. By this I mean 
that we have every typewriter used eight periods 
a day. Some seem to think that each student 
taking typing should have an individual machine 
at their command during the entire eight periods 
each day. We take a machine which costs $100 
and use it eight times as much as those who use 
a machine for only one student each day. The 
cost of the machine therefore is apportioned 
among several students. 


In our typing department we have 25 ma- 
chines. We use those machines for 200 students 
during an eight-period day. Through this method 
we are giving commercial education to a greater 
number than would be possible if we restricted 
each machine to the use of one student. 


Our economic condition at the present time 
demands the wise use of our equipment and the 
wise expenditure of money allotted to us for the 
purchase of additional equipment. It is the duty 
of those of us who have taken upon ourselves the 
teaching of commercial subjects in our public 
schools, to introduce subjects which will fit a 
practical need of our locality, as well as to see 
that any equipment trusted to us is given the 
best of care. We must extend the use of the 
equipment to the greatest number possible, keep- 
ing in mind the necessity of protecting the equip- 
ment at all times from those who are not familiar 
with it.—W. W. Heffner, head of commercial de- 
partment, Childress High School, Childress, Texas. 
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Types With One Hand 
Writes Forty Words a Minute 


Doris Jensen always wanted to be a secretary 
—some big man’s “right hand”—but she was a 
bit blue about her prospects because she had only 
one usable hand herself, her right, because the 
left had been paralyzed since her birth. 

The Scandinavians are a determined race, 
though, and true to her heritage, Doris set 
determinedly to work—as courageously as any 
Norseman ever put to sea. She entered Wood- 
bury College, 727 South Figueroa Street, Los 
Angeles, under the instruction of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Nettleton Hayes of the typewriting theory 
department. 

Exactly four weeks from the day she began the 
study of typewriting, Doris wrote at the speed of 
forty words a minute, perfect! 

She has accomplished with five fingers more 
than the average typist accomplishes with ten! 

“Most two-handed typists are writing only 
ten words a minute at the end of the third or 
fourth week,” said Mrs. Hayes, “and it is often 
three months before they can attain a speed of 
forty words a minute. Doris wrote thirty-five 
words a minute, perfect, at the end of her third 
week,” 


Teaching Fellowships 


Kathleen P. Baird and Albert H. Berg have 
been awarded teaching fellowships in the Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York. 

Miss Baird received her B. A. degree from the 
University of British Columbia and later attended 
the University of Toronto. She has taught in the 
Commercial High School, Sault Ste. Marie, On- 
tario. At Columbia University she is majoring 
in commercial education and vocational guidance. 

Mr. Berg received his B. S. degree from Iowa 
State Teachers College and has been attending 
the Teachers College at Columbia University 
regularly for three summers. He has taught in 
the public schools of Doon, Iowa; Calumet, Iowa; 
and has been superintendent of schools at Au- 
gusta, Illinois. 


On Faculty at Pittsburgh 


Claude W Woodside, who formerly taught in 
Boulder High School and State Preparatory 
School, Boulder, Colorado, has been appointed 
instructor in the School of Education, Depart- 
ment of Commercial Education, The University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Woodside completed his work on his Master’s 
degree last spring and served on the summer 
faculty at Boulder. He began his new duties at 
The University of Pittsburgh in September. 
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Convention Calendar —Fall and Winter, 1935 








Name of Association 





American Association of Commercial Colleges 
American Vocational Association 
Arkansas Education Association 
Arkansas Valley Commercial Teachers Association 


California Teachers Association— 
Central 


Central Coast 
Northern 
Southern 


Los Angeles Commercial Teachers Association.............. 


Southern California Commercial Teachers Association 


Colorado Education Association 


Connecticut State Teachers Association 


Delaware Teachers Association 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association.......... 

Georgia Education Association— 
Ist District 
2nd District 
3rd District 
4th District 
6th District 
7th District 
8th District 
9th District 


Idaho Education Association— 
District No. 
District No. 
District No 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
State 


Illinois State Teachers Association— 
Mississippi Valley 
Southeastern 


Eastern 


oseeeee 








Place Date of Meeting 
2 eee December 26 
CeO EN. .6cacccss. December 4-7 
Little Rock........... November 7-9 
Weitrste, Tans..:....... October 5 
RE ee November 25-26 
| Seer November 25-27 
Pramboed...........0. November 25-27 
rrr November 25-27 
Bakersfield........... November 25-27 
Monterey... ......... November 25-27 
Sacramento........... November 25-27 
Los Angeles...........| December 14 
San Francisco......... November 25-27 
SS eee November 25-27 


Los Angeles........... 


Huntington Beach..... 


December 17 


November 2 


Or re November 7-9 
a eee November 7-9 
Grand Junction....... November 7-9 
errr re October 4-5 
MIE oie Sic sake here October 18-19 
New Haven........... October 25 
ee October 25 
Wilmington........... November 14-15 
New York City....... April 8-11 (1936) 
Millen................] October 31 
Camilla...............] October 21 
Ms a i rast ak cee October 29 
Thomaston............] October 22 
Milledgeville.......... October 14 
eae eee October 24 
ree October 28 
Clarkesville.......... October 17 
i October 15 
ea April 16-18 (1936) 
re October 4 

Coeur d’Alene.........| October 3-4 
ER eee October 18-19 
(ok. | October 18-19 
ee October 11-12 


Rexburg or Idaho Falls 
Boise 


October 10-11 
November 29-30 


re October 10-11 
Lawrenceville......... October 10-11 
ee October 10-11 
Kewanee............ October 11 
See eee October 11 
OS eer rrr October 11 
NI sas fone e hacwee October 11 





ee 





October 14 
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Name of Association Place Date of Meeting 
ETE SRE EN eet LU SRI > Ere ren, ne October 18 
IN oi. o se duo c.cba van ne nededesatascucen Se arr October 25 
I hee es i a see i ere October 28 
RS is bebanidiewns ecbdnne dead hecannanean sks 500s 065000 November 1 
Et ore a ee ren ne a ee Springfield............| December 26-28 


Indiana State Teachers Association— 
Northeastern 


Ce eee ee eee eee eres ese ese eeeeseseeeesesese 


Oe cane ota Seis eens Sdaha sete ees eae 


Iowa State Teachers Association— 
EES OS SOI ee OTe Le ee 
EEE ES Sen er eee ae Ae Cnr mNS! 
SN te tere te Foo Sgt NG ANS sn Sead ah hk eee 


Louisiana Teachers’ Association 


Maine Teachers Association. ..............cccccccccccecs 


Maryland State Teachers Association...................... 

Michigan Education Association— 
re re re rere ee 
Ee reer perry meee te 
i psi cach wisra cases sns.d 8 erode a RG eh a otk cgi 
IN ook a ond aid BS wore ess hw ase ssa ee 
EE eer ee eee rr eS 
ST 5 op 5st dhk wp to ,0 didn’ sade Bien Wasa 
SI hg Ly 5. en: va cee is cmrcer wt RP wR aia tas ete Bae 
I gin cag iin sh ts She Wad Rats Pi so ce Sk dn 


I ora ee Se tind chick shes hdd eae ahaa 


Missouri State Teachers Association— 
SS Ss ea ala Gatien Wd oie dda s oie anion 
SES eo ede i Siscam be cask « Riesd whens iuloaten 


Ee Ae eee ene ee mae ee 
NN oa is Ab ak aig Bie ie Pid chats ths dae iS ad weed 
Selig, sae RE PE I eae a a kg Ob. ed eR a 


Montana Education Association— 
SI cs ee iidin  De a Sicus @ acne eeu aiee 
i ad Sela nh dc ashe Sia ei um win ate iinet 
Eastern 


National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools 


National Association of Commercial Teacher Training Insti- 
tutions 


National Association of Public School Business Officials... . . 
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Fort Wayne.......... 
BOUth Bend... ....0csss 
EVORSVEIE.. ci scsaess 
Indianapolis.......... 


Council Bluffs......... 
1 Pere 
ere 


re 


Lo re 
ere 
a aces ansenG cas 
bo eS 


ER oi bc ekis isteen er 
Grand Rapids........ 
Traverse City......... 
ch aiaeetkuloun 
eer 
Battle Creek.......... 


ey 


re 


ne 
Warrensburg.......... 
NG is acacia gee 
ae ree 
Cape Girardeau....... 
_ eee 


Great Falls........... 
SES” 
ee 
Anaconda............ 


Bt, Soe, Bie... .... 2. 


San Antonio, Texas.... 





October 17-18 
October 18-19 
October 18-19 
October 17-18 


October 10-11 
October 11-12 
October 31—-November 2 


October 5 


November 1 
November 1 
November 2 
November 2 


November 21-23 
October 23-25 
October 25-26 


October 25-27 
October 17-18 
October 18 
October 24-25 
October 24-25 
October 10-11 
October 3-4 
October 10-11 


October 17-18 
October 17-18 
October 17-18 
October 17-18 
October 24-25 
October 24-25 
October 31—November 1 


October 17-18 
October 17-18 
October 17-18 
October 17-18 
October 17-18 
November 7-9 


October 25-27 
October 25-27 
October 25-27 
October 25-27 


December 26 


February 22 (1936) 
October 15 
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Name of Association 


Place 


Date of Meeting 





National Commercial Teachers Federation ................ 
National Education Association— 
Department of Superintendence 


Nebraska State Teachers Association 


Nevada State Teachers Association— 
District Institute Meetings 


New England Business College Association 


New England High School Commercial Teachers Association 


New England Superintendents Convention 


New Hampshire State Teachers Association................ 


New Jersey State Teachers Association 


New Mexico Educational Association 


Business Education Association of the State of New York... 
Commercial Education Association of New York and Vicinity 


New York State Teachers Association— 
Northeastern 
ee A So See) AS ee ae ae ee 
Central Western 
Western 
NON TON at Neeson ay eR ae Gis Dens uid Leave rpane 
oS 
NE aches picts Goch aha Sos ea oan erat ie 
I Yate ce araie ata 8 aos Olena e tea Ree 


North Carolina Education Association— 
Pg SE 


North Dakota Educational Association 


Ohio Education Association— 


ee 
Northwestern........ 
Southwestern... . 
Southeastern..... 

Eastern. ..... 

Central..... ee A 
Ea Rg ae A eee 


Oklahoma Education Association— 


Ree en ae eee 
East Central 
Worthem............. 
Northwest... 
Southeast . . 
Panhandle. . 

Northeast. . 
EO aoe pare ne ee 
EE Oe nee eee 





re 


ee 
| Ieee le 


Salem, Mass.......... 


are 


er 


ee 
SE ota Sk Scan cco 
EP errr 
White Plains......... 
Hempstead.......... 


| 


ee ree 


6 
.. eee 
Cincinnati....... 
pS Serer 
Cambridge. ....... 
0” See 
Cofumbus.......5:.. 


ee eee 
Oklahoma City...... 


i 





December 26-28 


February 22-27 (1936) 


October 23-26 
October 23-26 
October 23-26 
October 23-26 
October 23-26 


October 14-18 
October 16~19 
October 21-24 
October 28-31 
October 30-November 2 


November 29-30 
November 23 
November 14-15 
October 10-11 
November 8-11 
October 30-November 2 
November 30 


December 7 


October 17-18 
October 4 
November 1-2 
November 1-2 
October 17-18 
October 25 
October 25 
October 11 


November 1-2 


November 6-8 


October 25-26 
October 25-26 
October 25-26 
October 24-25 
October 25-26 
October 25-26 
December 26-28 


October 24-25 
October 24-25 
October 24-25 
October 24-25 
October 24-25 
October 17-19 
November 1-2 
November 14-15 
February 6-8 (1936) 


December 26-28 





So 
So’ 


sas 


j= 
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Name of Association Place Date of Meeting 
Pennsylvania State Education Association— 
NS sgt ie ous.ods co hahaa ou esd ony ahaa doe Lock Haven.......... October 3-4 
RR a Oe ee ae Ree rae aren a ene | RRS ree Fo October 18 
NN re ati cans eres ante ac ae INS is. .5a ne SLED October 18 
I Bieta ol act esr als adc sae oud tas ee Pittsburgh............] October 18-19 
MN ig o0 gS. 65:00 EDe Kis ou ew exe acess tee New Castle........... October 25-26 
SES a ee ene er gree! eT December 6-7 
oho nib ehaceia eh eheeuneosiueewes Pr October 9-10 
ids is coe a ekires eae eed eee Harsisburg........... December 26-28 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction..................... Providence........... October 24-25 
South Dakota Education Association....................-. Se November 24-27 
Southern Business Education Association.................. Richmond, Virginia... .| November 28-30 
Southwestern Private Commercial Schools................. > ere November 30 
Tennessee State Teachers Association— : 

MENS ase ao at, 5 akicls alwialees'aewwioue rere October 31—November2 
CI org See oo lc ans x dra dabei ae CS | October 31—November 2 
I 5g ets Poe cris tak, nde sin Gin aecaneanie eae SP ee October 31—November 2 
Ss re ate ae i oat ts cas Veale ald Nashville............. April 9-11 (1936) 

Temas State Teachers AssnGation. ....o.os0ccccccceccecese. San Antonio.......... November 28-30 
The Tri-State Commercial Education Association..........] Pittsburgh............] November 22-23 
Weak Ra@ucation Assaciatiom. . 22.00. sccncccscsscccsesees Salt Lake City........ October 24-26 
Vermont State Teachers Association.................0000- Montpelier........... October 10-12 
Virginia State Education Association...................... eee November 29 
Washington Education Association.................0.0005- BeMMMGROM........... October 28-29 
a ee October 28 
Pista aiks eeeee October 28-29 
Vancouver............| October 31—-November 1 
Aberdeen............. October 31—November 1 
Walla Walla........... October 24-25 
Spokane..............| October 24—25 
Wenatchee............] October 21-22 
Yakima...............] October 21-22 
West Virginia State Education Association................ Huntington........... October 24-26 
Wisconsin Teachers Association...........................| Ashland.............. October 10-11 
Eau Claire............]| October 10-11 
La Crosse.............| October 10-11 
er October 4 
Platteville............ October 18 
Madison..............| February 7-8 (1936) 
PE etd tie oa os ad lhe tens mabewe ear nee Milwaukee............}| November 7-9 
Wyoming Education Association. .............-2-eeeceees a ESS eee October 10-12 














A Project in Office Practice 
(Continued from page 78) 


PROCEDURE. After the projects have been 
assigned, give each member of the class a sufficient 
length of time in which to gather materials. A 
period of two weeks or a month should be allowed 
so that those who have to write for materials will 
have sufficient time to receive adequate replies. 


The size of the chart should depend upon the 
amount of material to be mounted. A convenient 
size is 25 x 36 inches. Cardboard can be secured 
from any local printer at a very small cost. The 
class may be asked to furnish the cardboard, but 
if the teacher intends to keep the charts, it would 
seem more reasonable that he should furnish 
them. He will then be assured that they will all 
be of uniform size and kept in good order. 

When the student thinks that he is about 
ready to prepare his chart, the teacher should ask 
him to submit a “dummy” showing how he 
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expects to arrange his material. The “dummy” 
should be checked carefully by the teacher so that 
it will be arranged to the best advantage and in 
logical sequence. After it has been checked, the 
material is then pasted on the cardboard with 
the student’s name at the bottom or on the re- 
verse side. 

It should be well if an easel or bulletin board 
could be furnished on which all of the charts 
could be mounted. This would keep them in good 
order and ready for instant reference. 

The diagram on page 78 gives some idea of 
how one of the finished charts appeared. The 
subject of the project is “The Telephone.” 

SUMMARY. From the viewpoint of their 
preparation the charts may be useful as: (1) a 
semester project, (2) a basis for motivation, (3) 
a source of supplementary material, (4) a review 
of the material studied, (5) a diversion from the 
textbook routine.—Paul A. Yingling, Nanty Glo 
High School, Nanty Glo, Pennsylvania. 








New Head of Teacher Training 


Earl Clevenger 
was appointed 
head of the com- 
merce department 
and director of 
commercial teach- 
er training ot Cen- 
tral State Teach- 
ers College, Ed- 
mond, Oklahoma, 
at the beginning of 
the fall term. 

Mr. Clevenger 
was formerly head 
of the commercial 
department of the 
High School at 
Lawton, Oklahoma; taught one year in Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; and 
has completed some advanced work in Columbia 
University. 

For several years Mr. Clevenger has been one 
of the leaders in commercial education in the 
state of Oklahoma. His past experience and his 
educational background equip him well for this 
new position. 





Earl Clevenger 





Tests for 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 
for Rural Schools 


Professor M. E. Studebaker, author of 
Bookkeeping and Accounting for Rural 
Schools, has prepared some chapter tests for 
instructional purposes. These have been used 
in mimeographed form by several schools using 
his textbook. He has now printed these and 
has made them available to other schools using 
the book. They are packed in sets that include 
tests covering Chapters 1 to 15. Sets of the 
tests may be obtained at the following prices: 


10 sets (Chapters 1-15) $ .65 


20 sets (Chapters 1-15) 1.10 
25 sets (Chapters 1-15) 1.35 
30 sets (Chapters 1-15) 1.65 
35 sets (Chapters 1-15) 1.90 
40 sets (Chapters 1-15) 2.15 
45 sets (Chapters 1-15) 92.40 
50 sets (Chapters 1-15) 2.65 
These prices are postpaid. A check or 


money order should accompany each order or 
the shipment will be sent c.o.d. Write to 
M. E. Studebaker, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 
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FOR MODERN 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


Here is a book that is recommended for 
a general course in office practice. The 
purpose of the course is to correlate the 
knowledge gained in previous courses 
and acquaint the student with the eddi- 
tional information that is needed by a 
student who is preparing to enter an 
office position. Available with or with- 
out a workbook. 

















SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) | 
New York | 
San Francisco | 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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Meera meee BS 


SELECTIVE 
OPTIONAL 
REVIEW 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


* 
PRACTICE SETS 


for BOOKKEEPING 


e 
List Price 
Radio Set (Individual).......... $0.48 
Moore Set—Secretarial 

IN as bain den eas .80 
Physician Set (Individual)........ .64 
Farm Set (Individual)............ .64 
Household Set (Individual)...... .64 
Commission Set (Partnership)... .. .80 
Furniture Set (Partnership). ...... .60 
Wright, Hale, & Hardy Set— 

Attorneys (Partnership)........ .80 
Westmont Realty Co. Set 

(Corporation)................ .80 
Auto Dealer Set (Corporation)... .80 
Sporting Goods Set— 

Departmental (Corporation).... .68 
Manufacturing Set (Corporation). .84 
Ee ee ene .88 
Bookkeeping Projects 

(Narrative and blanks for recordin 

transactions completed for schoo 

activities, a professional man, a house- 

holder, and a farmer).............. .48 


Write for more information about any 


set in which you are interested. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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Touch Typewriting With One Hand 


The La Crosse Vocational School, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, has been designated as a training 
school for physically handicapped people of 
western Wisconsin. We have many one-handed 
students and also students who have the use of 
a thumb only. Due to this fact, special manipu- 
lative procedures must be given, especially in the 
instruction of typing. In as much as we have had 
considerable experience in training one-handed 
typists, we are presenting the method used by 
Miss Lillian Bitzer, head of the typing depart- 
ment. 

When right hand is used, fingers are placed 
over jkl; for home position. 


First finger strikes........ hy6n = ju7m 
Second finger strikes...... ki8, 
Third finger strikes....... log. 
Fourth finger strikes...... 520 ¢"/ 2- 


This hand also assumes the following position 
for home position: sdfg 


First finger strikes........ aqz SW2X 
Second finger strikes...... de3c 
Third finger strikes....... fr4o 
Fourth finger strikes...... gtsb 


If keys on the left division of the keyboard 
are to be struck, the hand goes to the home 
position sdfg and reaches are made from this 
position. If keys on the right side of the keyboard 
are to be struck, the hand goes to the home 
position jk/; and reaches are made from this 
position. 

When left hand is used, fingers are placed 
over asdf for home position. 


First finger strikes........ frgo gtsb 
Second finger strikes...... de3c 
Third finger strikes....... S$W2x 


Fourth finger strikes...... aqz 


This hand also assumes the following position 
for the home position: /jkl 


First finger strikes........ log. 3p0/ #/2- 
Second finger strikes...... ki8, 

Third finger strikes....... ju7zm 

Fourth finger strikes...... hy6n 


—Genevieve Cox, supervisor, College of Commerce, 
LaCrosse Vocational Schools, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


New Department at Milledgeville 


Fannie B. Harrington, who has taught in 
Bowling Green Business University for many 
years, has become head of the new commercial 
teacher-training department of the State College 
for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia. Miss Har- 
rington will have active supervision over the 
training program and will teach some of the 
courses. 
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Do a good job of 
teaching geography with-- 











Economic Geography 


by 
STAPLES and YORK 
Revised-Second Edition 


WwW 





You may obtain a workbook at a very 
reasonable price. This workbook provides 

: ee ae study guides, maps, and charts for completin 
Here is a new book that is vivid, inter- siutaeianagne abe ee 
the assignments in the textbook. Teachers 
will be furnished a manual for the textbook 
It is more than a grouping of facts. Facts and ¢ manuel for the workbook. 


esting, new, forceful, and purposeful. 


are based on logic. Causes and effects 


are emphasized. The student is taught 


to reason and to understand rather than 
to memorize. With this book you can 
develop reasoning power and economic 
understanding. You will enjoy teaching 


the book and your students will enjoy 





studying it. 


4 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 





Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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Grove City Commercial Club 


A commercial club was formed at Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania, during the 
summer term of June 24 to August 3. Mildred 
Ankeny, Mt. Union, was elected president; Vir- 
ginia Perrine, Grove City, recording secretary; 
Frances Stull, Union City, corresponding secre- 
tary; and Henry Johns, Sharon, treasurer. 

During the term a general program was 
worked out, and the club had the privilege of 
hearing a number of prominent men in the field 
of commercial education. L. W. Korona of the 
Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh, spoke on 
“Problems in the Teaching of Typewriting.” 
J. Walter Ross of South Hills High School, 
Pittsburgh, described a new type of shorthand 
called “Speed Script,” which is being introduced 
into the Pittsburgh night schools. Harold Smith 
of the Gregg Publishing Company spoke. He 
showed a motion picture of speed typewriting. 

At the close of the summer school, the club 
had a special program. A number of teachers of 
commercial subjects in the Tri-State District 
were in attendance. The conference was featured 
by the presence of the world champion typist, 
Elinor Sollnitz. Four conferences were scheduled 
from 7:40 A. M. until 2:00 P. M., after which the 
members of the club and their guests motored to 
Stoughton’s Beach for a picnic and social evening. 

Discussion leaders, all experts in their fields, 
were as follows: bookkeeping—J. W. Baker, 
Cincinnati, author of 2orH CENTURY BooKKEEP- 
ING AND AccounTING; shorthand—George Eckles, 
Philadelphia, of the Gregg Publishing Company, 
and formerly in charge of training commercial 
teachers at the University of Pittsburgh; general 
business training—Ernest Crabbe, Cincinnati, 
co-author of GENERAL Business TRAINING; 
typewriting—Elinor Stollnitz of New York City, 
the world champion typist; W. L. Moore, prin- 
cipal of John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Federation Begins Drive 

The National Commercial Teachers’ Feder- 
ation has opened its annual campaign for new 
members. Twenty-one district supervisors have 
been appointed to direct the work of a large 
number of local teachers who will demonstrate 
their practical selling ability in soliciting mem- 
bers for the Federation. Commercial teachers 
and school administrators may become members 
of the association by paying the annual dues of 
$2.00. 

For the annual dues of $2.00 members receive 
the following services: (a) a copy of the next 
issue of the “National Business Education Out- 
look,” the yearbook of the Federation, (b) three 
issues of “Federation Notes,” the magazine 
published by the Federation and written by 
members who are interested in the better under- 
standing of commercial education. These publi- 
cations command the interest of all those who 
want to keep abreast of the rapid changes taking 
place in the philosophy and content of teaching 
materials in the field of economic-business 
education. 

For those who attend the 1935 convention of 
the Federation, to be held at the Hotel Sherman, 
December 26-28, a stimulating and challenging 
program is being prepared. This program will 
meet the needs and the interests of high school, 
private school, college, and university teachers 


and administrators. 
o e 


e 
Miller-Hawkins School Moves 
On August 1 the Miller-Hawkins School of 
Memphis, Tennessee, moved to new quarters in 
the Sterick Building. The school occupies the 
entire north wing on the ninth floor. The special 
arrangement of the space, combined with the 
business atmosphere of this large office building, 
gives the Miller Hawkins School an excellent 
location for a school. 





Grove City Commercial Club 
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Chairman of Business Department 
In June, 1935, Mr. C. C. 


Dawson was appointed 
chairman of the department 
of business of Berea College, 
Berea, Kentucky. Mr. 
Dawson went to Berea in 
1932 and has made an ex- 
cellent reputation for him- 
self throughout the entire 
South. 

Mr. Dawson entered 
Bewling Green Business 
University in June, 1923. 
He finished the teacher- 
training course and ob- 
tained his Bachelor’s degree 
from the University of 
Kentucky in 1927. He spent two years of gradu- 
ate work in Peabody College in Nashville. 





Cc. C. Dawson 


In 1925-26 Mr. Dawson organized the com- 
mercial department in Oceana, Virginia. From 
there he went to Goodlettsville, Tennessee, where 
he taught until he went to Berea. He was one of 
the original organizers of the Tennessee Com- 
mercial Teachers Association. He helped in the 
preparation of the syllabus on commercial educa- 
tion in Tennessee. He also prepared the state 
commercial teachers’ examination and served as 
state examiner in 1932. 


At present Mr. Dawson is a member of the 
executive board of the Kentucky Business Edu- 
cators Association, a member of the publication 
committee of “‘Modern Business Education,” 
and vice president of the Kentucky Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. 
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Symposium on Business Education 


During the first summer term in the Teachers 
College, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
Gertrude Ford, the instructor, had the entire 
class of graduate students work on correlated 
projects. The projects of the various students 
were later mimeographed and bound in six vol- 
umes under the general title of “Symposium on 
Curricula and Methods in Business Education.” 

The titles of the six volumes are as follows: 
Book I—“Frame of Reference for General Edu- 
cation and General Business and Vocational 
Education”; Book II—‘‘Units of Work in Lab- 
oratory of Commerce”; Book III—“Units of 
Work in Bookkeeping and Accounting’; Book 
IV—“Units of Work in Shorthand”; Book V— 
“Units of Work in Typewriting”; Book VI— 
“Units of Work in Office Practice.” 

Copies have been preserved for reference pur- 
poses in the library. The instructor and the 
students in these classes deserve commendation 


for the constructive and tangible work. 
- o o 


Miss Ford Goes to Grove City 


Gertrude Ford, who has been an instructor 
at Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, for 
the past two years, accepted a position this fall 
as instructor in typewriting and commercial edu- 
cation in Grove City College, Grove City, Penn- 
sylvania. Miss Ford has taught in a good many 
schools, including the University of Washington. 
She has probably become best known through 
her activities in helping in the development of 
the Dvorak-Dealey simplified typewriter key- 
board and and in the promotion of the use of the 
keyboard. 





TAX ACCOUNTING. 


New York 


Cincinnati 





New—Based Upon Revenue Acts of 1935 and Previous Acts 


FEDERAL TAX ACCOUNTING 
by J. F. Sherwood, C. P. A. 


The third printing of the eighth edition of FEDERAL TAX ACCOUNTING has been 
completed and is available for class use in colleges and universities. Twenty pages have 
been added to the book in order to include such material as the 1935 Revenue Act and 
information in regard to taxes involving the Social Security Act. 


To get the latest material for your class in tax accounting, write for the new FEDERAL 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Woodbury Adds Five to Faculty 


President R. H. Whitten of Woodbury Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, California, announces che ad- 
dition of five new faculty members beginning 
with the fall term. They are: Dr. Paul D. Hugon, 
to the journalism department; Professor Logan 
Hart, to the English department; and Professor 
Olin R. Gresham, Mignon Herod, and Frances 
M. Colburn, to the shorthand department. 


Dr. Hugon has a splendid reputation in the 
journalistic field. His pleasing personality and 
teaching ability will stimulate ambition and 
develop talent. He has taught advertising and 
journalism, as well as authorship, and has man- 
aged an advertising agency. He has also edited 
house organs, magazines, and metropolitan dailies 
in New York and California. 


After graduating from the University of Bor~ 
deaux, France, Dr. Hugon studied in English 
schools and began active life in London as a 
magazine writer. He had charge of the Foreign 
Press Bureau at the Second Peace Conference at 
the Hague, was a member of the International 
Language Commission in Paris, and for several 
years was foreign editor of the London Evening 
News. 

He is an author of note. Last year 35,000 
copies of his “Modern Word Finder” were sold. 
Every month his articles appear in “Writers’ 
Markets and Methods,” and almost as often in 
“Movie Makers” and other magazines. 


Dr. Hugon spent nine years in studio work— 
writing, editing, titling—with Paramount, Pathé, 
Universal, and others. He had charge of the 
Pathé news organization, both in Europe and in 
America. He has also produced scores of motion 
pictures for large national advertisers, such as 
the Otis Elevator Company and the American 
Optical Company. 

For more than seven years Dr. Hugon has 
been editor, publisher, and educational counselor 
for the Western Advertising Company. 

Professor Hart was graduated from Columbia 
University in 1926; and later received a degree of 
Master of Business Administration from the 
University of Southern California. 

He spent five years in South America and in 
Mexico as a secretary and interpreter. He made 
a complete tour of South America in the company 
of Alfred Holman, one of the directors of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; 
served in the capacity of secretary to the Southern 
Pacific Railway Company in San Francisco for 
a year; and spent three years with the Monolith 
Cement Company of Los Angeles. 

Professor Gresham is a graduate of William 
Jewell College of Missouri and Gregg College of 
Chicago. He has studied law at the University 


of Wyoming. He is an expert shorthand writer 
and dictator and is equally well qualified to teach 
typing, accounting, law, and related commercial 
subjects. 

Professor Gresham has been active in com- 
mercial clubs, has had experience as a court re- 
porter, has taught commercial subjects, and 
coached music and athletics in high schools and 
the University of Wyoming. He has sponsored 
college newspapers, and has been a fraternity 
leader. 

Miss Herod is a graduate of Woodbury Col- 
lege and of the University of Washington. She 
has done postgraduate work there, and is also a 
dramatic school graduate. She has had six years 
of actual teaching experience in colleges and high 
schools, including Los Angeles High School. 

Miss Herod has had valuable office experience 
as secretary to Donald Gledhill, executive secre- 
tary of the academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences of Hollywood; and as secretary to Mr. 
James A. Ingraham, Seattle 

She has traveled extensively in Europe, 
Hawaii, Alaska, Cuba, and Panama. Besides 
teaching shorthand, she is prepared to teach 
business English and similar subjects. 

Miss Colburn was graduated from Woodbury 
College, University of California at Los Angeles, 
and the Cornish School of Arts in Seattle. She 
has also attended Columbia and University of 
Southern California. She has taught shorthand, 
languages, and music for four years. She has had 
business experience with the Burbank Chamber 
of Commerce; Lawson Time, Inc.; and in offices 
of the University of California. 








Commercial Law in the High School 
(Continued from page 68) 


Where one is using questions prepared for a 
textbook other than the one with which the class 
is provided, it often happens that the class cannot 
be expected to answer certain of these questions. 
One might have the pupils omit these questions, 
or one might allow them to attempt to answer the 
questions. 

If one is using a classification of A—excellent, 
B—good, C—average, D—barely passable, and 
E—failure, one might assign certain percentages 
to these groups. For example, let A represent 
the upper 10 per cent of the class, B the next 
20 per cent, C the next 40 per cent, D the next 
20 per cent, and E the lowest 10 per cent. If some 
such classification is made and a fairly large 
number of pupils included in setting up the 
curve, the presence of difficult or trick questions 
will not affect the pupil’s standing in the class. 
This plan has been found to work very satis- 
factorily. 
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Allegheny College 

At the beginning of the fall term, Allegheny 
College of Meadville, Pennsylvania, started a 
secretarial course of college level. Miss Mina L. 
French has been placed in charge of this work. 
Courses are being offered in such subjects as 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, business 
English, and secretarial studies. 

Miss French is a graduate of Allegheny 
College. For several years she has served as the 
alumni secretary. 


Sees 
H. S. Miller 


H. S. Miller, director of commercial education, 
Wichita High School East, Wichita, Kansas, 
passed away on August 30. Mr. Miller was one 
of the most widely known men in commercial 
education in the Middle West. He died at the 
age of seventy-two,after working his way up 
through the ranks of the private schools and 
public schools. He first went to Wichita in 1907 
and established a business college. He later be- 
came a teacher in the public schools and was 
promoted to director. 
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Mr. Joyce goes to Greensboro 

George M. Joyce,former [| 
teacher in the High School 
at Anderson, Indiana, has 
become director of commer- 
cial education, Woman’s 
College, The University of 
North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. 

In this department stu- 
dents are given an intensive 
course of one year. The 
department has an enroll- 
ment of more than three 
hundred students and a 
teaching staff of six besides 
Mr. Joyce. 

In addition to having 
taught in Anderson, Indiana, Mr. Joyce has 
taught in the high schools at Lowell, Franklin, 
and Shelbyville, Indiana. He was president of 
the Business Administration Section of Indiana 
State Teachers Association during the school 
year 1935-36. 

Mr. Joyce assumes the position formerly held 
by E. J. Forney, who has retired from the 
teaching profession after serving the college for 
45 years. 





George M. Joyce 
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By P. B. S. PETERS 


1. Words are grouped under such classifications as “law,” 
transportation, and ‘‘real estate. 


9. Definitions and syllabications are given. 
3. The pronunciation of each word is given. 


4. A word study, requiring the use of the dictionary, accom- 
panies each lesson. 


5. Special lessons are provided on new words and words with 
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“A Practical System for Auditing Book- 
keeping Sets. By Lawrence Van Horn of Dover 
High School, Dover, New Jersey. This plan is based 
upon the 17th Edition of 20TH CENTURY BOoK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. Mr. Van Horn has 
given a complete description of his plan of allow- 
ing students to audit bookkeeping sets and has 
provided audit report sheets for the three most 
important sets in the course. Any teacher may 
obtain a single copy of the audit plan without 
charge. South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 


Principles and Techniques for Directing the 
Learning of Typewriting. By William R. Odell 
and Esta Ross Stuart. A 250-page book that is 
devoted to what most people would call ‘‘methods 
of teaching typewriting.’”” The main chapters are: 
“A Classroom Organization for Effective Working 
and Learning,” ‘Physical Provisions and Equip- 
ment Needs for the Typewriting Room,” “‘Funda- 
mental Principles of Directing Skill Learning,” 
“Basic Considerations Underlying the Teaching 
Techniques,” ‘Teaching Techniques for Touch 
Typewriting,” ‘“‘Personal-Use Typewriting,” ‘‘Prob- 
lems for Research.” Price $2.20. D. C. Heath and 
Company, New York. 


Advanced General Business Education. Vol- 
ume III, Number 4, May, 1935, the National Busi- 
ness Education Quarterly. This issue was edited by 
H. G. Shields of the University of Chicago. It 
contains 48 pages that are devoted to a series of 
articles by seven authors and a bibliography of 
suggestive teaching materials for courses in advanced 
business training. This monograph is devoted to 
advanced business education of a general nature 
that is often referred to as consumer business edu- 
cation. A single copy may be obtained for 35 cents 
from Herbert A. Tonne, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York, New York. 


Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Con- 
ference of National Association of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions. This is Bulletin 
No. 8, June, 1935. Edited by R. G. Walters. The 
28-page report includes a summary of the main ad- 
dresses delivered at the conference in Atlantic City, 
February, 1935. A commercial teacher-training 
program is discussed from (a) the viewpoint of the 
rural institution, (b) the viewpoint of the city in- 
stitution, and (c) the viewpoint of the state direc- 
tors. A single copy may be obtained for 25 cents 
from the secretary, Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 


REVIEW or NEW 
LITERATURE 


This page is reserved for a review of new literature 
that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 
the source from which copies may be obtained. 


Sub- 


Problems of Teaching Typewriting. By 
Paul S. Lomax, Helen Reynolds, and Margaret H. 
Ely. A 275-page printed book bound in cloth. This 
book is prepared for the use of teachers, supervisors, 
administrators, and those who are studying to 
teach typewriting. The book is built around the 
following major phases of teaching typewriting: 
curricular status of the subject; aims of instruction; 
methods of teaching; problems of selection, organi- 
zation, and presentation of subject matter; equip- 
ment; classroom management; measurement; and 
lesson planning. Price $1.75. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Practices and Probiems in Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions. Bulletin No. 7. 
Issued by the National Association of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions. This is a report of 
a committee consisting of Frederick G. Nichols, 
A. O. Colvin, and Alfred Sorensen. The report 
contains 24 pages including such topics as ‘‘Re- 
sponsibility for Defects in Public School Commer- 
cial Education,” “Consumer Business Education,”’ 
and ‘‘Student-Teacher Follow-Up Research.” A 
single copy may be obtained for 25 cents from the 
secretary, Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana. 


Objective Bookkeeping Tests. Prepared by 
James A. McFadzen. Based on 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, 17th Edition. A 
series of seventy-five short-answer objective tests. 
A true-false test and a completion test are provided 
for each chapter in the course. Keys and full 
instructions are provided. The arrangement of 
answers on cardboard makes the tests easily checked. 
Six forms of each test can be made from the original. 
Tests will be useful in remedial work and retesting. 
Price $1.00 a set. James A. McFadzen, Lindsay 
High School, Lindsay, California. 


A History of Bookkeeping Instruction in 
the United States—Monograph 28. By James 
W. Baker. A 40-page printed booklet that traces 
the history of bookkeeping instruction in high 
schools, academies, business colleges, and teacher- 
training institutions during the eighteenth, nine- 
teenth, and twentieth centuries. The author has 
drawn upon his rich background of experience in 
providing some first-hand information and interpre- 
tations. One section is devoted to a history of 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. A 
single copy will be sent free to any teacher. South- 
Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 
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Popular 


because 
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COMMERCIAL LAW by 
Peters and Pomeroy (Third 
Edition) has had a rapid rise 
to popularity. Its popularity is 
based upon its simplicity, its 
accuracy, and its completeness. 
Examine the book carefully. 
You will be impressed with the 
following features: (a) short 
unit chapters, (b) careful state- 





ment of principles, (c) illustra- 
tive cases used as examples, (d) questions at the end of each 
chapter, (e) case problems selected from every state, (Ff) optional 
workbook, (g) optional achievement tests, (h) comprehensive 
teachers’ manual. 





This book gives you an opportunity to combine a practical business subject 
with a social-science subject. Teach your students the principles that will 
be helpful in handling personal and business affairs. 
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Fair Exchange 


Wilcox: “It says in the newspaper that a man in the 
West bartered his wife for a cow.” 
Mrs. Wilcox: “You wouldn’t swap me for a cow, 
would you, darling?” 
Wilcox: “Of course not. But I’d hate to have some- 
one tempt me with a good secondhand car.” 
* e . 


According to Size 


Mandy: “Boy, dat sho am some ring. What size is 
de diamond?” 
Rastus: “Dat am de foteen-year-installment size.” 
7 o * 


Johnny Knows 
Johnny: “Father, how do you spell ‘high’?” 
Father: “H-i-g-h. Why do you want to know?” 


Johnny: “ ‘Cause I’m writing a composition on the 
‘high ena.’” 


o - . 
Parted Company 


Hostler (to new patron): “Does he get you over the 
jumps all right, sir?” 
Patron: “Yes, he gets me over all right. The trouble 
is he doesn’t come with me.” 
+ . . 


A Little Difficulty 


Martin: “Does your boy find his school problems 
difficult?” 
Hughes: “Oh, no. The problems are easy enough, 
but his answers are too original to suit the teacher.” 
* + 2 


The Miracle Man 


Bridegroom (in poetic frenzy as they stroll along 
the shore): “‘Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, 
roll!” 

Bride: “Oh, Gerald, how wonderful you are. It’s 
doing it.” 

* . Le 


A Gentle Hint 
Visitor: “And at what time do you have dinner, my 
little friend?” 
Terrible Boy: “Soon as you’ve gone!” 
. + . 


Too Small 


A rural school teacher was cashing her monthly 
check at the bank. The teller apologized for the filthy 
condition of some of the bills he handed her, saying: 
“I hope you are not afraid of microbes.” 

“Not a bit,” the school teacher replied. “I’m sure 
no microbe could live on my salary.” 


CHUCKLES — 
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Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 











Needs Washing 


Dismal Dawson: “Kin you help me? I’m trying to 
git back to me poor old mother. She ain’t seen me face 
for ten years.” 

Citizen: “I guess that’s the truth. Why don’t you 
wash it?” 

7 . . 


His Own System 


Lumber Dealer (to applicant): “I am inclined to 
give you the position if you understand the double- 
entry system of bookkeeping.” 

Applicant: “I do, indeed! At my last place I had 
to do triple entry—a set for the active partner, showing 
the real profits; a set for the sleeping partner, showing 
small profits; and a set for the income tax officials, 
showing no profits.” 

a - e 


Small Memory 

“Who made you?” asked the Sunday-school teacher 
of the boy who had recently joined her class. 

“T don’t know,” was the unabashed reply. 

“You don’t know! You should be ashamed! Twelve 
years old and don’t know who made you! Why, there’s 
little Frankie Kempe—he’s only three—but he can 
tell. Come here, Frankie; who made you?” 

“God,” replied the youngster. 

“There,” said the teacher with a note of triumph. 
“T knew he would remember.” 

“Shucks, he oughter,” said the disgusted twelve- 
year-old. “It ain’t been but a little while since he was 
made.” 

. e . 


Just in Time 

It was the fourth inning when the couple reached 
the ball park. 

“What’s the score?” the boy friend asked of a fan. 

“Nothing to nothing.” 

“Oh, goody-goody!”’ exclaimed the girl friend. “We 
haven’t missed a thing, have we?” 

e - o 


Natural Setting 


The newlyweds had just alighted from the train. 
“Jim, dear,” said the bride, “let us try to avoid 
giving the impression that we are newly married.” 
“All right, honey, you carry the suitcases and the 
umbrellas.” 
e o . 


A Good Reason 


Modern Son: “Aw, pop, I don’t want to study 
arithmetic. It ain’t no use.” 

Modern Father: “What! A son of mine grow up 
and not be able to figure football scores and batting 
averages?” 
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McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting 


gives you more than a balance-sheet approach 





IT TAKES MORE THAN A 
MERE APPROACH TO 
MAKE A GOOD BOOK 


In this, the most popular balance-sheet- 
approach textbook ever published, the maxi- 
mum amount of attention is given to the 
interpretation of the effects of transactions 
on the balance-sheet equation. The ap- 
proach is simplified. The journal is intro- 
duced early to avoid misconception. The 
first bookkeeping cycle is covered in thirteen 
short chapters. 


Other important features are: logical units— 
extra problems for individual differences of 
students—textbooks for single and double 
periods—three types of problems—achieve- 
ment tests for establishing grades—optional 

















short practice sets, with or without business 
papers. 


The problems are very unusual. They are 
carefully graded; they become increasingly 
difficult. Extra problems are provided in 
the appendix. The problems with each 
chapter are arranged as follows: 


6. QUESTIONS. Theory questions, based on 


a study of the chapter, are provided for 
class discussion. 


# ORAL EXERCISES. Oral exercises are 


provided which require the simple applica- 
tion of the theory studied in the chapter. 


$e WRITTEN EXERCISES. These exercises are 
what are commonly referred to as laboratory 
exercises, requiring the written application 
of the theory involved in the chapter. 
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WANTED 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Young man desires to locate 


ermanently with A-1 
businesss chool or college. Has fine education in com- 
merce, plus valuable experience. Is a state certified 
commercial teacher and a first-class field man. Has 
pleasing and dynamic personality. Address, No. 27. 





Woman, 41, single, desires a position. 
degree and executive ability. 
teach all commercial subjects. 


Has B. S. 
Can manage office and 
Address, No. 28. 





Experienced shorthand and bookkeeping teacher de- 
nage —_— Can teach all allied subjects. Address, 
o. 29. 





Lady with ten years’ teaching experience and ten 
years’ office experience would like to communicate with 
a live business school. Possesses sales and executive 
ability. Has two degrees and is working toward a Master’s 
degree. Would be willing to make small investment. 
Member of several organizations and has national repu- 
tation for instructing students in the writing of letters. 
Please give particulars in first letter. Address, No. 30. 





Man with A. M., M. Ped., and M. A. degrees, desires 
a position in a teachers’ college or city high school. Isa 
graduate of Gregg School and Zanerian School of Pen- 
manship. Address, No. 31. 





Lady teacher desires to secure a position with a good 
reputable business college to teach any or all commercial 
subjects. Has had experience in teaching bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and typewriting. Location does not matter. 
Address, No. 32. 





Capable commercial instructor wants position in a 
commercial college or in the commercial department 
of a liberal arts college. Can teach commercial law, 
typewriting, Gregg shorthand, accounting, and any of 
the subjects offered by a commercial school. Has an 

. A., a Ph. B., and is now working on a Doctor’s degree. 
Has had actual experience in the commercial field, such 
as banking, office work, etc. Can furnish the best of 
reference. Address, Wm. J. Wagner, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 





Educational adviser, now employed by one of the 
leading business training schools, seeks new connection 
—preferably with a school in the Central States, although 
will consider other locations. Interested especially in 
combination duties. Age 35 with fourteen years’ expe- 
rience teaching in high schools and leading business 
schools. Experienced also in selling, advertising, and 
coaching athletics. Address, No. 41. 





WANTED: Teachers who are interested in 
working on a part-time basis in selling patented 
wall charts for visual instruction in commercial 
subjects. These charts are available as follows: 
(1) Work Sheet, (2) Balance Sheet and Profit and 
Loss Statement with Schedules, (3) Business 
Forms, (4) Business Letter Forms, (5) Filing 
Systems. The charts are washable and are at- 
tached to rollers that can be suspended from the 
blackboard. For details, write C. J. Elson, Dan- 
ville, Indiana. 
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TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


TEACHERS WANTED 


High-grade eastern school is in the market for a 
young man who can teach accounting, penmanship, and 
arithmetic. Business school experience important. 
Name monthly salary, enclose photograph, and give all 
personal details in first letter. Address, No. 33. 





WANTED: An eo —1°r business college man, 
capable of soliciting. ust be able to produce business 
and build up a school. Prefer one capable of giving 
instruction in bookkeeping and auditing. Pacific Coast 
School. Address, No. 43. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: An old-established school. Owner has. 
other interest. Good enrollment. Curiosity seekers need 
not bother to write. Address, No. 34. 





FOR SALE: The only school in coming manufacturing 
city of 40,000. Rich, extensive, surrounding territory. 
Enrollment small now, but can be made a large school 
in normal times. Conditions growing better daily in the 
city. School has the very best reputation. Owned and 
conducted on a high plane by man and wife. Owners 
growing old and retiring. Will sacrifice for $2,500. The 
equipment cost more than this, and the school cleared 
more than this the past year. Chance of a life time. 
Address, No. 35. 





FOR SALE: Prosperous business college located in 
Midwest. Has been established 35 years. Holder of con- 
trolling interest is nonactive. Address, No. 36. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE: Small, well-equipped com- 
mercial school in Missouri. Had fifty students last year 
and will increase fifty per cent or more this year. Owner 
must go south before cold weather. No debts. Consid- 
erable ability required, but small sum of money will 
handle. Unusual opportunity. Address, No. 38. 





FOR SALE: A school of 39 years’ standing, with a 
drawing population of over 100,000. Overhead low. An 
excellent opportunity for two teachers or for a man and 
wife. Address, No. 39. 





FOR SALE: A small established business school 
located in New York state. No competition. Price 
reasonable. Good reason for selling. Address, No. 40. 





FOR SALE: One of the best business colleges in the 
Middle West. Making good money. Very low overhead. 
Good equipment. Splendid reputation. Price $7,500— 
worth double the price asked. Good reason for selling. 
Address, No. 44. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: A good school. Give lowest price wanted 
as well as other necessary details in your answer. Must 
be a real bargain, and you must mean business. Would 
also consider purchase of part of school. Address, No. 37. 





A former school owner is interested in purchasing a 
small well-established paying business college. Would 
take possession immediately. Give details in first letter. 
Initial payment must be low. Address, No. 42 





Three Fundamental Questions 
(Continued from page 53) 


program, or with a splendid consumer-education 
program, but with a much vitiated vocational 
program. ‘To be sure, some employers are en- 
thusiastic about socializing the commercial cur- 
riculum; many are indifferent; but practically 
one hundred per cent are against any plan of 
socialization which results in lowering the voca- 
tional standards of our schools. And in the end, 
the success or failure of commercial education is 
determined by the attitude of employers. 


How may vocational standards be lowered? 
By overcrowding the curriculum with social 
subjects, and by overstressing the social phases 
of the commercial subjects themselves. After 
all, there is a limit to the number of social sub- 
jects which can be offered without crowding out 
some of the strictly vocational subjects. Like- 
wise there is a limit to the amount of time that 
can be given to social topics in any recognized 
commercial subject. This latter danger is espe- 
cially apparent in the field of bookkeeping. Some 
few topics in bookkeeping, such as “the organiza- 
tion of a corporation” or “the collection of bad 
debts,” are both vocational and social, and the 
stressing of such topics will not in any way de- 
tract from the vocational efficiency of the book- 
keeping course. A limited amount of time may 
likewise be placed in beginning bookkeeping upon 
practice sets and exercises in “club accounting,” 
“household budgeting,” and similar exercises of 
a social or community nature, but the bookkeep- 
ing teacher who carries such exercises to extremes 
may have considerable trouble explaining to the 
employer of his graduates why they cannot keep 
his business books. So too, the teacher who 
wastes time trying to socialize such technical 
subjects as shorthand and cypewriting, may find 
her own job in danger when employers discover 
that graduates of her school cannot take dictation 
at a reasonable rate of speed nor typewrite a 
letter which would be acceptable in a modern 
office. Hence, in answer to the question, “Are 
we going too far in socializing commercial work?” 
I would answer, “Yes, if our vocational standards 
are lowered in any way as a result.” 


The argument has been advanced many times 
that the only reason why taxpayers should be 
forced to support public education is because 
schools produce good citizens; hence, every high 
school curriculum should be socialized to the 
extent that it will help to produce good citizens. 
I have used this argument myself, and I believe 
in it thoroughly. But I cannot shut my eyes to 
the fact that probably the first and most im- 
portant measure of good citizenship is the ability 
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to earn one’s living. Regardless of how social- 
minded a man may be; regardless of how glibly 
he may talk about economic principles; regardless 
of how much consumer education he may have 
had, and of how economically he can spend 
money; if he lacks the vocational ability to earn 
his own living, he is not a good citizen, and the 
social program of the school has failed. 

There is one other danger that, it seems to 
me, should be kepié in mind by the supporters of 
a social-, economic-, or consumer-education pro- 
gram, and that is the danger of using the program 
as a means of propaganda. I am a firm believer 
in academic freedom, provided such freedom is 
limited to teaching that which has been proved 
true. But neither taxpayers nor employers are 
going to tolerate propaganda of a purely theoret- 
ical nature, especially propaganda seemingly in- 
tended to upset established political and economic 
institutions. After all, commercial education is 
intended to prepare young men and women for 
business; ic is not intended to reform or reorganize 
society. 








Commercial Education by Direct Control 
(Continued from page 57) 


What constitutes a passing grade? Of what 
does a passing grade consist? How is it deter- 
mined? Is it of any value? These are all questions 
that have to be decided. 


A committee of teachers should be encouraged 
to study standards and grades and refer results 
of their study back to the entire teaching force. 
This committee might be able to devise a set of 
tests that would be agreeable to a majority of 
the other teachers, and be used as an accepted 
method of testing that school system. 


There is too great a dependence upon the 
subjective element in the grading of the average 
test. As one writer expressed it, ““Many teachers 
use a 10-inch rule to grade their papers, when 
they should use the uniform 12-inch rule.” Where 
possible, a standard test should be used. Unfor- 
tunately this type of test has not been thoroughly 
developed in the commercial field. It should be, 
and it is possible for teachers to develop objective 
tests that might be standardized locally. 


Whatever measure is used, great uniformity 
in grading should always be kept in mind. The 
only way to secure this uniformity is to have 
someone make a study of the testing of commer- 
cial subjects, and to develop types of uniform 
tests that can be given in all classes in the same 
manner, thereby seeking to secure a definite and 
uniform standard of attainment in each subject 
in each school. 
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MERCHANDISING and SELLING— 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 
RETAIL SELLING 


By 
WALTERS and ROWSE 


You need FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAIL 
SELLING in your school. You can modernize 
your school by installing a course that will 
train students to fill some of the selling occu- 
pations in your community. A study of your 
graduates will disclose that many of them go 
into marketing occupations. Prepare them for 
this work with a book that is written by 


authors who are experienced in teaching and 


in selling. 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 
ADVERTISING 


By 
ROWSE and FISH 


Here is a book that is recommended for a 
course that will correlate with courses in 
salesmanship and English. FUNDAMENTALS 
OF ADVERTISING emphasizes the general 
principles and the organization of advertising. 
It aids the student in developing a technique 
of written expression. 

This is one of the few books on advertising 
that can be used successfully in a secondary 


school. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 





Geared to Modern Needs — 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


Third Edition 
By CURRY and RICE 


Here is a book that has been carefully revised. It is now in 
its third edition. The subject matter is divided into units for 
logical assignments. Each unit consists of a clear statement of 
principles, examples, and a wide selection of problems from 
which you may choose. You will be pleased with such 
interesting chapters as “Problems of a Merchant,’ “Prob- 
lems of a Manufacturer,” and ‘Problems of a Farmer.’’ 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC _ is 


available in a short or a long 
volume with a key of solutions 
and a manuel of teaching sug- 
gestions. 
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